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abstract of 
^N BREAKING THE NEWS: 
A PROACTIVE MINISTRY TO THE CASUALTY AND ASSISTANCE CALL OFFICERS 


OF THE UNITED STATES NAVY 


by 


ROBERT J. PHILLIPS 


This project investigates the emotional and spiritual 
lack of preparation of Navy Casualty and Assistance Call Officers 
(CACOs) in their responsibility of informing the next-of-kin when 
sailors die on active duty. The project's hypothesis is that a 
training seminar on the administrative and emotional aspects of 
CACO duty can enable the officers to perform that duty with 
greater effectiveness and confidence. Christian CACOs in the 
seminar can begin to see this duty as an expression of a lay 
ministry of caring for the next-of-kin. 

A questionnaire to Navy chaplains confirmed the 
inadequate preparation of most CACOs. Questionnaires to CACO 
trainees before and immediately after training clarified where 
the officers most keenly felt training was necessary and helpful. 
Interviews with trained officers who then did actual CACO calls 
provided the basis for final evaluation of the training seminars. 

Major findings include the prevalence of denial in the 
emotional response of CACOs to grief dynamics, the eagerness of 
CACOs to look to chaplains to assist them in helping the next-of- 
kin, and the positive reaction most CACOs have to training. The 
chaplain questionnaire confirmed regular CACO training is largely 
unknown in the Navy. Due to the relative lack of actual  CACO 
calls in the project, the hypothesis that Christian CACOs would 
see the duty as an extension of lay ministry was not proved. 

Implications for future research include the development 
of a Navy-wide program of CACO training, the preparation of 


chaplains for proactive ministry to CACOs, and the creation of 


written and audio/visual resources to assist CACOs in isolated 
areas. The degree to which Christian CACOs view the duty as an 
extension of lay ministry could be examined more effectively with 
a larger sample of officers who actually had a CACO call 


subsequent to training. 
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PREFACE 


When I was assigned as a Protestant Chaplain to Naval 
District Washington in January, 1984, I was told it would not be 
a typical ministry. What my friendly mentors had in mind in their 
advice was an awareness of the highly visible nature of the 
ministry. I was soon immersed in offering prayers for changes of 
command, retirements, holiday observances and innumerable other 
events in the Washington area. I found meaningful pastoral 
ministry in Bible studies, funerals at Arlington National 
Cemetery and in leading worship at the Navy Yard Chapel. 

One aspect of this assignment did catch me by surprise. 
As a civilian pastor in the United Methodist Church, I had been 
with the dying and had conducted funerals but never had been 
called to inform the next-of-kin that a loved one had died. As a 
Navy chaplain I had known only one occasion where I was sent to 
the home of a wife to notify her that her pilot husband had been 
killed an hour earlier in a helicopter accident. As a chaplain 
on an aircraft carrier, I had notified many sailors that loved 
ones at home had died. Often the news was expected. Even when a 
death notification was unexpected, my ministry quickly narrowed 
into the role of a buffer, insuring the Navy system worked 
effectively to get the sailor quickly home. 

In Washington, I found myself on a chaplain duty watch 


that existed primarly to insure pastoral coverage for death 


vi 


notifications to the next-of-kin of sailors and marines. I made 
nearly a dozen CACO calls over the next thirty months. Suicides, 
disease, accidents and terrorist acts brought CACO officers and 
me to the homes of parents and spouses. 

I came to realize that little in my theological or Navy 
training had prepared me directly for this aspect of ministry. I 
was struck by the powerful anxiety of the CACOs I accompanied on 
the initial notification calls. With few exceptions, the 
officers chosen at random to inform the next-of-kin had no 
training or prior experience in CACO duty and no personal 
acquaintance with grief. Through these encounters I became aware 
of a neglected area of pastoral ministry to CACO officers. But 
was this just my perception? Did real pastoral care issues exist 
and, if so, what might be done to address them? This project is 
the response. 

Many have contributed to this project through wise 
guidance and personal support. Professors Patrick Miller, 
Richard Armstrong, Richard Fenn and J. Randall Nichols brought to 
the summer workshops an informed honesty and spiritual direction 
that enriched my perspective on ministry in general and this 
project in particular. I will cherish the friendships and 
insights of my colleagues in Workshop BB. To Professors Judith 
Sanderson and Richard Armstrong I offer particular thanks as 
advisors in this project. They insisted I clean up my 
Navy jargon in favor of plain English and helped me with firm and 


gracious hands to seek the highest standards in what I said and 


vil 


how I said it. 

To my wife, the Reverend Christy Phillips, goes special 
thanks for her unique support. Much of the project: was 
written while I was assigned to the USS Iwo Jima. Christy 
sacrificed freely of her time and energy to enable me to write 
during the infrequent times the ship was in port, being both 
mother and father to our children. Her encouragement was above 
and beyond the call of duty. 7 

This project is dedicated to my parents, Sam and Eva 


Phillips, United States Navy (retired). 
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CHAPTER I 


STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 


A Personal Prelude 

In the summer of 1985 TWA Flight 847, bound from Athens 
to Rome, was hijacked by terrorists and flown to Beirut. The 
crisis finally was resolved and the passengers, with one 
exception, returned safely to the United States. 

The one exception was Navy Petty Officer Robert D. 
Stethem. Early in the hijacking the terrorists severely beat 
and summarily murdered Stethem with a pistol shot to the head. 
His body was dumped on the tarmac of the Beirut airport and was 
not positively identified for two days. 

When his identification was confirmed, the Navy assigned 
three officers to notify Stethem's immediate family, who resided 
in a Maryland suburb of Washington, D.C. One officer was from 
the Navy Public Affairs Office (PAO). The incident had attracted 
national attention, and reporters and cameras were camped on the 
lawn opposite the Stethem residence in anticipation he might have 
been the victim. The PAO officer was sent to deal with the media 
and provide a buffer between the reporters and the family. 

The other two officers were a chaplain and a Casualty and 


Assistance Call Officer (CACO). The chaplain's duty was to 


inform the family of their son's death and to relate to them 
pastorally through the initial shock. The CACO was to function 
as the official Navy presence and support to the family from the 
moment of notification through the burial of their son and the 
completion of any administrative or personal details involving 
the Navy. 

As che chaplain who made that notification, I was privy 
to two bits of information not widely known. First, we were 
warned that the State Department had told Stethem's parents by 
phone the previous day that their son was not the murder victim. 
In light of this incredible foul-up, the family would view our 
arrival at their home either as bearers of good news or as a 
generally supportive presence. We were cautioned to be prepared 
for an understandably angry response. 

Second, both the family and the Navy had barely missed an 
even worse fiasco than the State Department phone call. CACO 
duty for the greater Washington area was assigned on a weekly 
rotating basis to various local Navy commands. Each command was 
responsible for providing officers to call on families who 
suffered the death of an active duty Naval posed To assist 
the commands with the process, an enlisted CACO trainer was sent 
to offer training on crucial items and expectations should an 
actual CACO situation arise. 

i 

Naval District Washington Instruction  1750.1J, 15 


October, 1984, p. 2. À major command in a geographic area 
usually has CACO coordinating authority. 


Attendance at these pilot sessions was notoriously poor. 
At one command, the officers greeted the trainer with such 
hostility and derisive questions that he was unable to complete 
the presentation. By less than twenty-four hours, that hostile 
and ill-prepared command missed assignment to the Stethem family 
as their CACO support. The responsibility fell to Naval District 
Washington, the coordinating center for all CACO duty. A Navy 
commander with numerous past CACO duties was assigned and handled 
the task superbly. 

The genesis of this ministry project is framed by the 
experience of pastoral care offered to the Stethem family in 
their sorrow. The deeper origins of the project rest in the 
nature of pastoral contacts I have had with the eleven Naval 


officers whom I have accompanied on previous CACO calls. 


Nature of the Problem 

One of the most demanding duties for a Naval officer is 
service as a Casualty and Assistance Call Officer (CACO). A 
Naval Instruction exists with clear guidance for handling 
administrative details of the duty. Virtually nothing is 
said, however, about handling the emotional distress of the next- 

2 
of-kin. 

The duty is unpopular with many officers due to their 

2 

Casualty and Assistance Calls Program (CACP) Manual 

(NAVMILPERSCOMINST 1770.1], 1 2 March, 1984, pp. I-l through IV-2. 
This book provides standard guidance for all CACO duties 
throughout the Navy. 


resentment at being thrust into a setting of acute grief for the 
next-of-kin (NOK). The emotions of this crisis setting also 
create anxiety in many CACOs. These factors have led some CACOs 
into insensitive dealings with the family. Other sincere but 
ill-prepared CACOs have misread basic grief m" such as 
anger, and have been hurt personally or professionally by the 
process. 

A number of factors combine to influence the emotional 
and spiritual burden placed on a CACO in an actual crisis. The 
duty itself cannot be understood apart from the cultural context 
in which it is discharged. The modern Western posture toward 
death is denial, called "The Invisible Death" by Philippe 
€—É. The unwillingness of many Americans to come to grips 
with individual finitude or the pain of traumatic loss has been 
widely researched and documented by authorities in the medical, 
Psychological and theological disciplines. While the nature of 
this denial will be discussed in greater detail later in the 
project, its reality is a major assumption that underlies the 
project. 

In the military subculture the dimension of denial is 


— 

Philippe Aries, The Hour of Our Death (New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1984), pp. 559-601. 

4 

Elizabeth  Kubler-Ross, On Death and Dying (New York: 
Macmillan, 1969); Beverley Raphael, The Anatomy of Bereavement 
(New York: Basic Books, 1983); Karl Ranner, On e Theolo of 
Death (New York: Herder & Herder, 1961); Helmut Thielicke, Living 


With Death (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1983). Rahner and Thielicke 
write from a Western European perspective. 


enhanced by the youthfulness of those in service. "Nearly three- 
fourths of the men and women in the armed forces are under 
twenty-five. Eighty to eighty-five percent of them are under 
me AI Except for wartime situations, actual exposure to 
death is limited for officers and enlisted persons who may have 
seen no deaths or funerals in their immediate pe 

Another factor in CACO duty that increases the difficulty 
for the officer is the circumstance of death. Approximately 
85 percent of CACO calls arise from the sudden death of the 
serviceperson. Accidents, suicides and heart attacks are the 
largest single Elegida. While this percentage is not a 
surprise, given the relative youth and health of the average 
military member, it greatly increases the trauma for the NOK who 
have had neither warning nor time to prepare for the news. This 
places an additional emotional burden on the CACO, who realizes 
he or she is about to share in an experience of acute emotional 
dS 
————————— 


Richard Hutcheson, The Churches and the Chaplaincy 
(Atlanta: John Knox Press, 1975), p. 85. 
6 


Results of a questionnaire given CACO trainees in 
January, 1987, showed that only one of fourteen respondents had 
suffered the loss of an immediate family member and only two had 
been to any funeral in the previous five years. See Appendix 2 
for the ospite responses from all three training sessions. 


P. J. Budahn, "Service Member Deaths Dropped in 1985," 
Navy Times, Vol. 34, No. 18, 5 May, 1986, p. 46. 
8 


John Bowlby, Loss (New York: Basic Books, 1980), p. 180. 
See also Raphael, pp. 222-223. Raphael's chapter on "Death and 
Disaster" was particularly helpful. 


Another difficulty for the CACO arises from the fact that 
facing grief is painful not only for the one who grieves but also 
for the one who seeks to assist the mourner. The pain may have 
two causes. First, the helper is beset with an acute sense of 
helplessness. Second, she or he may become the unjustified but 


understandable target of anger by the mourner.? 


Raphael asserts 
that volunteer workers in grief settings normally require a year 
of training to reach a point of confidence and competence in 


assisting those in acute grief.l 


Since CACOs cannot expect that 
depth of training, a substantial lack of confidence in dealing 


with people in acute bereavement is implicit in the duty. 


Navy Policies and Practices 

The guiding document for Navy-wide CACO Judae and 
practices is the Casualty Assistance Calls Proqram (CACP) Manual. 
It contains a thorough review of all administrative procedures 
for the duty, a comprehensive checklist of what the CACO is 
expected to do, and copies of documents the CACO may be required 
to complete as part of the assignment. Navy bases often build 
local CACO programs on the foundation of the CACP Manual. All 
Navy commands are accountable to follow the procedures and meet 
the objectives stated in the CACP Manual. 


What the manual says and does not say provides two aspects 


?Bowlby, DD. 07-85 


lÜnaphael, p. 374. 


for exploring the problem for this project. The introduction 


stresses that this obligation "normally takes precedence over all 
T1 
other assigned duties.” The primary purpose for the program is 
12 
"interest in the well-being of the next-of-kin  (NOK)." The 


second responsibility for the CACO after immediate notification 


of the NOK of the death is "to inquire of the needs of the 
i3 
family." It is crucial to note that this responsibility is not 


limited to matters of finances or logistics. 
The only specific guidance in the manual relating to the 


emotional dimension of the duty is advice to deliver the death 
14 
notification "in the most humanitarian manner possible." The 


presence of a chaplain, while encouraged, is not required. 1d 
is clearly stated that the unavailability of a chaplain is no 
reason to delay the notification. Nothing else is said about how 
to deal with the emotional response of the NOK. Local Navy 


instructions available to me in research also are silent on the 
15 
subject. 


—n — 
CACP Manual, p. ii. 
12 
POLO. IE IS 
13 
Ibid. 
14 
jie Me Py = ee ao No other reference is made to the 
emotional nature of the delivery of the message. 
15 
NDW Instruction 1750.13 of 15 October, 1984; NETCCNPT 
Notice 1770 of 25 November, 1986. These are the local guidance 
documents for Naval District Washington and for the Naval 
Education and Training Command, Newport, Rhode Island. These 
instructions cover the Washington and central New England areas 
tor CACO duty. 


The manual directs chaplains not to serve as  CACOS 
Since the demands of CACO duty can conflict with the legitimate 
prior claim of providing pastoral care to the sore The presence 
of a chaplain on the notification call is strongly encouraged but 
not required. Except for the possible participation of an active 
duty or Naval Reserve chaplain in the funeral or memorial service 
when requested by the NOK, no further reference is made to 
chaplains in the manual. No reference is made to a chaplain's 
presence on any subsequent visit of the CACO to the NOK. The only 
mention of pastoral care in the manual is limited to a non- 
specific statement about providing such care to the NOK. The 
possibility that the CACO might receive pastoral care is not 
addressed. 

Responses to a Chaplains' School Advanced Course 
questionnaire suggest that most chaplains are absent in 
subsequent calls on the NOK. Of twenty chaplains who replied, 40 
percent indicated they never had gone on a subsequent call and 80 
percent indicated they seldom or never had done so. Thus the 
CACO is left to his or her own devices in assessing and 
responding to the emotional and spiritual dimensions of grief in 
the NOK. 

The questionnaire pointed to a final factor influencing 
the scope of the problem of preparing officers for CACO duty. 


The respondents indicated that in 101 duty assignments at which 





16 
CACP Manual, p. III-1. 


they collectively had served, only 11 percent of the commands 
had any training whatsoever for CACO duty. Sixty-five percent of 
the respondents indicated they had never served at a duty station 
where CACO training had been held. 

On a scale of one through ten, with one indicating 
"highest competence," the respondents rated the CACOs with whom 
they served an average of "three" in their administrative 
competence for the process, but only an average of "six" in 
their competence to handle the emotional and spiritual demands of 
the duty. Half of the chaplains replying rated the CACOs with 
whom they had dealt in the "eight" through "ten" range. Not 
surprisingly, 90 percent of the chaplains strongly favored 
establishment of some form of CACO Be uius ah A program of 


CACO training as an expression of pastoral care is the act of 


ministry on which this project is based. 


17 
The questionnaire was given to Advanced Course 
chaplains and staff on 19 December, 1986. See Appendix 1 for the 
full results and Chapter VII for an assessment of the results. 


CHAPTER II 
DESCRIPTION OF THE PROJECT 


The Pastoral Context 

The conceptual model by which the Chaplain Corps 
interprets its ministry is three-fold. First, the chaplain is to 
provide for the needs of his or her own faith pe As a Navy 
chaplain endorsed by the United Methodist Church, I am expected 
to exercise the sacramental and pastoral functions inherent in 
ordination for the sake of United Methodists and other 
Protestants in the Navy who desire pastoral care. 

Second, the chaplain is to facilitate the meeting of the 
religious needs of those from other faith traditions. A 
Protestant chaplain, for example, cannot say Mass but can insure 
that either a priest or a properly trained Catholic Lay Reader is 
available to lead Catholic services. The spiritual needs of 
non-Christian faith groups are included in the chaplain's 
facilitating EEUE oe 

Third, the chaplain is to extend care to all. This 
expectation is inclusive and is designed to insure that all Navy 

18 

RADM Alvin Koeneman, "“Inclusiveness of the Command 
Religious Program," Chaplain Corps Position Paper, January, 1984, 


pees. Koeneman is the current Navy Deputy Chief of Chaplains. 
19 


Koeneman, pp. 4-5. 


10 


11 


people, including those with no church affiliation, are offered 
emotional, moral and spiritual support. 

Three factors inform this understanding of chaplain 
ministry. First, the religious pluralism implicit among Navy 
personnel is recognized. A chaplain who refuses to extend any 
ministry to those not of his or her specific faith simply cannot 
function in a military context. Civilian faith groups that 
endorse members of their clergy as candidates for the military 
chaplaincy are required to certify that those persons are willing 
to work in a pluralistic sould ame 

Second, the theological and ecclesiastical integrity of 
the chaplain is protected. No chaplain can be required to do or 
say anything contrary to the teachings of his or her faith group. 
No chaplain can be ordered to perform a baptism, preach or not 
preach on a certain topic, or marry a particular couple. 
Department of Defense and Navy Instructions guarantee this 
MER tare 

Third, the legal and constitutional basis for the 
chaplaincy rests in the interpretation of dba Free Exercise 
clause of the Bill of Rights. The courts have recognized that 


the unique demands placed on servicepeople can make it difficult 


20 
Department of Defense Directive, Nomination of 


Chaplains for the Military Service, 1304.19, June 1, 1984, p. 3. 
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OPNAV Instruction 1730.1A, Religious Ministries in the 
Navy, Encl. 3, 5 November, 1984, pp. 1-2. This instruction also 
shields chaplains from collateral duties incompatible with their 
religious calling, such as bearing weapons for any reason. 
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for them to practice their faith in a traditional manner. The 
presence of chaplains in the military is justified insofar as the 
chaplains assist Navy personnel in the free exercise of their 
purgan. 24 

The three-fold conceptual model provides the pastoral 
basis for chaplaincy involvement in CACO training. The model 
links the mandate to provide inclusive pastoral care with a 
proactive ministry to duty CACOs who face emotional and spiritual 
trauma in the performance of that duty. 

Proactive ministry refers to pastoral care offered prior 
to the development of a predictable crisis. It is ministry that 
takes the initiative in providing pastoral guidance and support 
to CACOs prior to an actual call. Proactive ministry is designed 
to anticipate potential problems and to prepare the CACO in 
advance of the crisis. This compares with a reactive ministry in 
which the first pastoral contact with the CACO takes place after 


a death message has been received. 


The Action/Research Project 
The action/research project consisted of a series of 
three identical seminars held for duty CACOs at the Naval 
Education and Training Center (NETC) in Newport, Rhode Island. 
Each seminar lasted one to three hours and was sponsored by the 
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Hutcheson, pp. 108-109. The Supreme Court decision that 


underlies the argument is School District of Abingdon Township, 
Pa. v. Schemp, 374 U.S. 203 (1963). 
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coordinator for the Rhode Island and eastern Massachusetts area. 
The coordinator, a Navy lieutenant, has this job as a collateral 
duty. Her primary job is service as an instructor at the 
Officers” Candidate School. 

The area for which the lieutenant has coordination 
responsibility includes several Naval Reserve centers, some small 
Coast Guard stations and the NETC command. Duty CACOs are 
assigned by their respective commands to stand a CACO watch for 
one to six months. During this time they are to be available to 
handle a CACO process should a death occur. 

Prior toamy contact with the coordinator, no CACO 
training of any sort had been offered to those in the region. 
Each person had a CACP Manual and some phone numbers to request 
information from the CACO office in Washington, D.C. Nothing 
else was provided. 

The coordinator was very responsive to my offer to assist 
in constructing a seminar for the regular training of those 
officers rotating through the CACO watch. She agreed with my 
suggestion for a three-part program. This proved to be the 
organizational basis for each of the seminars. The female 
lieutenant was transferred after the first seminar. Her 
replacement, a male lieutenant, was equally responsive to the 
need for training and was present for the final two seminars. 

The first part of the seminar was led by the CACO 


coordinator and was administrative in nature. It consisted of a 
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brief welcome followed by a twenty minute slide presentation 
prepared by the Washington CACO office on some of the 
administrative highlights of the duty. At the end of the slide 
presentation, the coordinator walked the trainees through the 
CACP Manual to familiarize them with requirements and documents 
related to the duty. A question and answer time concluded the 
opening segment. 

The second part consisted of my presentation on the human 
dimensions of the duty, including both emotional and spiritual 
factors. Areas covered in the talk included why a CACO feels 
discomfort with the duty and what he or she can do to deal 
with the discomfort; ways in which the NOK might respond to their 
grief; the dynamics underlying the grief of the NOK and what a 
CACO can do to recognize the response and assist the NOK; the 
role of a chaplain in the process; other resources and persons 
available to help both the CACO and the NOK. Since time did not 
permit a complete treatment of these subjects, an outline of the 
talk was given to each trainee. The tone of the talk was 
suggestive rather than exhaustive, with the samples of grief 
literature and the outline providing greater details for 
interested specelas Mik 

The lecture made specific reference to how a CACO's faith 
properly can assist the officer in being sensitive and responsive 

23 

The complete text of the lecture is found in Appendix 


4. It was modified slightly in the last two seminars and is 
presented in the appendix as given in those seminars. 
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to the spiritual needs of the NOK through practices such as 
joining with the chaplain in prayer, offering to call the family 
clergy, and leaving appropriate religious grief material. 
The CACOs were encouraged to reflect on what their faith 
tradition could provide in considering the duty as a form of lay 
ministry. 

I exercised care throughout the remarks not to imply that 
Christian faith was essential to do the job. No CACO was being 
asked to serve as a pseudo-chaplain or to act contrary to their 
personal religious beliefs. All CACOs, regardless of their 
formal religion or lack of it, were encouraged to cultivate 
practical sensitivity to the spiritual and emotional shock to the 
NOK of traumatic grief. I concluded with an offer to discuss 
the personal spiritual dimensions of the duty with individual 
trainees on a private basis after the formal training. 

An outline of the talk was printed and given to each 
participant. Resources were suggested for a CACO packet of 
materials helpful to leave with the NOK at the conclusion of the 
initial call. This segment concluded with general discussion, 
including ways in which grief dynamics learned in CACO training 
could be used by division officers to assist sailors who struggle 
with grief on learning of the death of a loved des n 

24 

Division officers function in the Navy in the first 
echelon of management, normally supervising twenty to fifty 


people in their division or work area. They tend to be junior 
officers 
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The third part involved a brief presentation by an 
officer who had done a CACO call in the recent past. He shared 
both administrative and personal insights on what happened, 
what pitfalls he encountered, the role of the chaplain in 
the process, and the types of paperwork required. The seminar 
concluded with a general discussion dealing with any topics of 
concern to the participants. 

I clarified in each seminar during the discussion that 
in the event of an actual CACO call, a regularly assigned 
chaplain would go with the officer on the first visit. I would 
contact the CACO after the initial call both to offer whatever 
assistance might be proper and to get further feedback on how the 


seminar had helped or not helped the CACO accomplish the duty. 


The Problem and the Project 

In light of the presenting problem discussed in Chapter 
One, it is important to clarify the ways in which the project 
addressed the problem through the act of ministry and the manner 
by which the ministry was evaluated. The major tools for 
evaluating the seminar were three questionnaires. The first was 
given to each trainee prior to the start of the seminar. Its 
purposes were to discern how the CACOs felt about having the 
duty, how confident and prepared the CACOs felt in handling the 
administrative and emotional needs of the NOK, what roles the 
CACOs saw themselves filling in the duty, and how the CACOs 


evaluated the nature and importance of their personal faith. 
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Immediately after the seminar, a second questionnaire was 
distributed to each trainee. One purpose was to discern shifts 
in the CACOs' attitudes and perceptions on their confidence in 
handling the emotional response of the NOK. Changes in the 
CACOs' insight into their own uneasiness also were addressed in 
some questions. Another purpose was to seek the general response 
of the CACOs to the overall helpfulness of the it laa 

To provide a broader frame of reference for current Navy 
practice on CACO training, a questionnaire was given to the 
students and staff of the Chaplain Corps Advanced Course. The 
purpose of the questionnaire was to discern whether CACO training 
is a regular part of most command programs, whether or not the 
chaplains have been involved in such training, the degree of 
preparation and competence of  CACOs in the administrative and 
emotional/spiritual realms, and suggestions for topics to include 
in such training. 

Some of the responses have been shared in Chapter I. The 
consensus of the staff and students was that training is not held 
to any large degree and that CACOs, while sincere, generally are 
ill-prepared to handle the spiritual and emotional demands of the 
ED) 
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Appendix 2 contains a sample of both questionnaires 
and a collation of the responses from the trainees. The pre- 
seminar questionnaire for the first session was shortened for 


later groups. The shortened version is given in the appendix. 


Appendix 1 contains a copy of the questionnaire and a 
collation of the responses. 
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Since actual CACO calls cannot be planned, feedback from 
a real call was not included as an inherent part of the project. 
A fourth questionnaire was prepared for those who went through 
the training and did have an actual call. Each trainee was told 
that follow-up would occur in the event of a real CACO, and the 
CACO coordinator agreed to inform me should any process arise 
between the months of January and May, 1987. 

The project was based on the following hypothesis. If a 
CACO received training on the emotional and spiritual aspects of 
the duty, several benefits would accrue. First, the CACO would 
be more realistic about the discomfort currently disguised by 
denial. Second, the CACO would be more aware of the pastoral 
assistance a chaplain could offer both to the officer and to the 
NOK. Third, the CACO who is a Christian would be more aware of 
how nis or her faith can operate in this crisis setting to the 
benefit both of the CACO and the NOK. When combined, these 
factors could produce a more competent CACO who would enter the 
duty better prepared professionally, personally and spiritually. 
Pourth, all CACOs, whether Christian or not, would be sensitized 
to the spiritual and emotional needs of the NOK. 

I would not claim expertise in helping CACOs from other 
faith traditions sort through the spiritual dimensions of the 
duty, but would acknowledge the validity of such efforts and 
would provide some general resources for officers of other faiths 


to pursue the topic. 
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The project was developed with an understanding that the 
hypothesis would be proved should immediate feedback indicate 
certain trends. A consensus on the helpfulness of the seminar 
combined with a decrease in the personal confidence of the 
trainees in handling the emotional response of the NOK would be a 
sign that the CACO's denial of the emotional dynamics had been 
challenged. The ability of a CACO to articulate how a chaplain 
could help both the CACO and the NOK would demonstrate success in 
broadening the CACO's vision of the chaplain's role. The ability 
of a Christian CACO to acknowledge and express ways in which his 
or her faith could relate to the duty would verify success in 


imparting an understanding of the duty as a lay ministry. 


CHAPTER III 
THEOLOGICAL AND BEHAVIORAL PRELUDE 


Introduction 

The purpose of this chapter is to provide a theological 
and behavioral background to the project. A number of 
theological issues are implicit both in why this particular 
project was chosen and in how it was carried out. An awareness of 
several behavioral issues also is vital to understand why the 
seminar presentation emphasized certain aspects of working with 
those in grief. This introduction serves to give the reader a 
better sense of direction in evaluating the validity of the 
project and the tools used to interpret its results. 

Not every theological issue raised in the project is 
touched in this introduction. The subjects of death, lay 
ministry and pastoral care to those in a crisis setting have too 
many facets to be covered in all of their variations. Other 
theological subjects, such as reflection on the nature and role 
of death in the Christian faith, are explored more for their 
implicit dimensions than for any explicit part they played in my 
presentations to the trainees. Discussion of these areas gives a 
better picture of the theological assumptions that were important 


to me in choosing and preparing the project. 
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The behavioral prelude introduces the psychological and 
emotional themes that were important to me as the project 
unfolded. This treatment likewise is not exhaustive but provides 


a clear picture of the assumptions I held. 


Theological Foundations for Chaplain Involvement 

Theological objection might be raised to a chaplain's 
involvement in a CACO training program. A given act is not 
ministry simply because a chaplain performs it. The professional 
identity and spiritual integrity of a chaplain can be squandered 
by duties not related to one's pastoral calling. 

A traditional focus for the ambiguous theological nature 
of military ministry has been the role of the collateral duty. 
All Naval officers, including chaplains, are expected to assume a 
fair share of responsibilities collateral to their specialties 
but necessary for the overall functioning of the ship or station. 
Chaplains have not objected to this, since exemption from all 
such duties would place unfair burdens on other officers. Naval 
regulations have been refined to preserve the freedom of the 
chaplain to refuse duties inconsistent with eopsclence. or 
involved with areas such as fund raising or debt dient sia. 

It is proper to seek the theological justification for 


a chaplain's involvement in CACO training. If emotional issues 
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Hutcheson, PP. 81-85. He notes that the Navy 
chaplaincy has requested not to be exempt from collateral duties 
except for those that compromise pastoral identity. 
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to be covered are purely psychological in nature, there is no 
reason why a social worker from a Navy Family Service Center 
cannot do the entire presentation. When Chaplain School Advanced 
Course students and staff were asked whether they saw a need for 
chaplain involvement in CACO training, 30 percent saw no need for 
involvement, with 12 percent rejecting involvement in the 
strongest terms. While the limited use of the questionnaire 
prevents firm conclusions, the disparity of response among 
chaplains indicates that theological and pastoral legitimation is 
required for chaplain nds A 28 eee 

A theological framework has been suggested in Seward 
Hiltner's pioneering work, Preface to Pastoral Theology, with key 
themes expanded in later writings by Ciebsch and Jaeckle, and 
Oden. Hiltner speaks of a perspectival approach in the conduct 
and evaluation of acts of pastoral care. Four crucial pastoral 
functions that demonstrate this approach are healing, sustaining, 
guiding and — RORE 

The perspectival framework for pastoral theology is 
rooted in a definition of the cure of souls as "helping acts, 

28 


Advanced Course questionnaire of 19 December, 1986. 
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Seward Hiltner, Preface to Pastoral Theology (New York: 
Abingdon, 1958), pp. 55-69. This chapter on "Perspectives" sets 
the tone for the balance of the book. Hiltner's work was 
elaborated and confirmed in the insightful historical survey of 
Charles Jaeckle and William Clebsch, Pastoral Care in Historical 
Perspective (New York: Jason Aaronson, 1964). Thomas Oden, in 
his chapter on "The Care of Souls," gives attention to the 
pastor's need for theological groundings in the "why" of pastoral 
acts in Pastoral Theology (New York: Harper & Row, 1983). 
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done by representative Christian persons, directed toward the 
healing, sustaining, guiding and reconciling of troubled persons 
whose troubles arise in the context of ultimate meanings and 
concerns. "29 

Hiltner emphasizes "perspective" to suggest there is an 
inherent point of view the minister brings to his or her pastoral 
functions and acts. The term also implies for hima relational 
basis to pastoral care. Pastoral care is not simply a theoretical 
abstract one can explore apart from the presence of people any 
more than the title of shepherd makes sense apart from the 
presence of sheep. The perspectival approach retains the truth 
that "shepherding is in some degree present" in every act done by 
the pastor or the church. This approach also expresses the view 
that such acts need not always fit into traditional categories in 
order to be a valid ministry to those served. >+ 

In this approach, a "representative Christian person" may 
or may not hold a formal office in the church, but extends one or 
more of these caring acts from an awareness of his or her 
LDhrIgtilan 1dentiby. While those in ordained ministry 
traditionally have modeled such representation, Clebsch and 
Jaeckle have pointed out a parallel tradition in church history 


for lay involvement.?? 


3Üüciebsch and Jaeckle, p. 4; Hiltner, pp. 89-172. 
Jlgiitner, pp. 18-20. 


3?Clebsch and Jaeckle, pp. 4-8. 
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"Troubled persons” are defined as those facing 
difficulties beyond their private resources to resolve and who 
are willing to acknowledge they are, in fact, in trouble. 
"Ultimate meanings and concerns" provide the crucial context for 
the CACO setting. In facing the death of a loved one, the NOK is 
confronted with the ultimate question of death, with a number of 
related practical concerns of an administrative nature. The CACO 
enters the NOK's life at the administrative level but, with 
training, can become capable of offering genuine help and a 
caring presence as the NOK initially faces the ultimate meaning 
of loss. 

Viewed in this theological context, a chaplain properly 
ministers in the realms of guiding and sustaining. Through the 
training process, the chaplain offers guidance to the trainees. 
Guidance is defined as the sharing of wisdom as to what one 
ought to do Coen do when faced with a difficult moral or 
spiritual issue. Death confronts both the NOK and the CACO 
with finitude and earthly dissolution, which ultimately are 
spiritual and religious issues. The chaplain functions in this 
setting as a spiritual guide who helps the CACO trainee see some 
of the emotional and spiritual realities implicit or explicit in 
an actual CACO setting. 

A second framework for viewing the pastoral function in 
CACO training is the sustaining model. As discussed by Clebsch 
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and Jaeckle, sustaining ministry includes preserving the person 
through the immediacy of the crisis, consoling the person with 
assurance that the loss does not nullify one's destiny under God, 
consolidating the remaining interior and exterior resources of 
the person, and redeeming the person through eventual acceptance 
of the loss and movement toward fulfillment through wee 

The NOK in acute grief is the obvious target of this 
pastoral care. Family clergy, including the chaplain if 
requested, can offer that support. Aspects of a sustaining 
ministry also can be offered to the CACO in anticipation of the 
discomfort the CACO will face on an actual call. The chaplain can 
sensitize the CACO to the sustaining dimension of care in his or 
her dealings with the NOK. For example, the CACO probably will 
make most visits to the family without a chaplain. If the CACO 
is aware of the limits of personal support he or she can offer 
and is alert to areas where emotional and spiritual support is a 
proper extension of the CACO role, the officer will be better 


prepared and sustained in this difficult task. 


Theological Foundations for Lay Involvement 
A second theological objection can arise from the 
spiritual make-up of the trainees. In a secular and religiously 
pluralistic setting, how can genuine pastoral care be offered? 
An implicit assumption in the sustaining and guiding perspectives 
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on ministry described in the previous section is some sort of 
congregational setting or a reasonable spiritual consensus among 
those receiving pastoral care. CACO training, however, may 
include Jews, agnostics, and lapsed Christians. One cannot assume 
a spiritual consensus among the trainees. 

While it is reasonable to assume that not all trainees 
will be Christian, it is equally reasonable to assume that at 
least some trainees in each seminar will be Christian. CACO 
training can become a vehicle through which they are equipped to 
perform a lay ministry that arises from their vocation as 
Christians serving as Naval officers. 

In recent writings on a theology of the laity, certain 
recurring themes lend validity to ministry extended to laity in 
secular settings. William Diehl has observed that one of the 
practical shortfalls of much emphasis on lay ministry is that its 
justification tends to become synonymous with finding people to 
fill local church jobs, such as more teachers or ushers. While 
these are legitimate ministries, Diehl argues that lay ministry 
turned only toward local congregations omits half the biblical 
mandate. Laity also are called to types of ministry that lead 
them out of the congregation and into the world. In these 
secular settings laity become an extension of the Body of Christ 
even when a formal relationship to an institutional church 
program is not present. Diehl is drawing implications for 


a theology of ministry implicit in Hiltner's perspectival 
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approach. 


In a similar vein Howard Grimes has argued that the 


) / 
primary meaning of o , the New Testament term for 


"calling" or "vocation," usually refers to God's general call to 


His people to minister. God's specific call to a particular 
36 
function within the Body of Christ is a secondary meaning. 


One result of this understanding of ministry is the 
consecration of certain secular tasks by Christian laity as acts 
of ministry. Grimes notes that times of crisis offer Christian 
professionals, such as doctors, occasions to respond both at the 


expected secular level and as Christians extending caring 
2d 
ministry to people in need. Diehl sees a ministry for laity in 


empathetic listening to those in pain. He uses the image of the 


combat medic for such lay ministry, with the layperson acting as 


EL i ATH LET 
William Diehl, Christianity and Real Life 

(Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 19/6), pp. 12-13. James Garlow 
echoes this theme in asserting that acts which Christian 
laypeople do in secular occupations, when done as conscious 
expressions of their Christian identity, are acts of  diaconal 
ministry by their very nature. James Garlow, Partners in 
Ministry (Kansas City: Beacon Hill Press, 1981), p. 49. 
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Howard Grimes, The Rebirth of the Lait (New York: 
ingdon Press, 1972), pp. 394-96. Grimes has confused 
wire, , which means "called," with ion , which 
means "calling." However, the use of Té as a noun in a 


number of New Testament passages suggests it is used here as a 
"technical term which is to be explained in the same way as 
K À7c- exp See K. Schmidt, ^ ot PE. Theological 
ictionary of the New Testament, ed. J Ki CO ee CPA 3G. 
Bromiley, vol. 3 (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1965), pp. 491-496. T. 
Gillespie discusses this in "The Laity in Biblical Perspective," 


in The New Laity, ed. R. Bucy (Waco: Word, 1978), pp. 14-18. 


Grimes, p. 107. 
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38 
a primary helper and binder of wounds in secular life. 


The Navy chaplain can have a theologically valid 
equipping ministry to the Christian CACO. Both emotional and 
religious dimensions of the duty can be raised by the chaplain to 
kindle this vision of lay ministry in the the Christian officer. 
The chaplain as an ordained clergyperson can raise spiritual 
issues in the course of the training without excluding or 
denigrating non-Christians present. Precedents for Christian 
witness of this sort already exist. Laity within a business have 
brought Christian influence to the workplace without violating 
the religious sensitivities of NH E 

Theological Reflection on Death 

The theological prelude to the project remains incomplete 
without some consideration of death. This is the reality that 
transforms a parent, husband or wife into a "next-of-kin." This 
is the central fact that transforms the Naval officer into a 
Casualty and Assistance Call Officer. This is the dimension of 
human loss that unleashes the trauma and grief with which both 
the NOK and the CACO must come to grips. 

Contemporary Wesleyan theology, from which tradition I 
write, maintains a curious and frustrating silence on the meaning 
of death and the potential for life and hope beyond the physical 
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Findley Edge, "Into the World, So Send I You," In The 
New Laity, ed. Ralph Bucy (Waco: Word, 1978), pp. 64-66. 
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end of the body. The standard work on the grieving process, 
written by a United Methodist professor of pastoral theology at a 
major seminary, manages to journey over 200 pages without ever 
raising the issue of the ultimate state of the deceased and 
without a single reference to the resurrection of Christ, though 
the index sags with allusions to Tillich and EUR A recent 
summary of Wesleyan theology from an evangelical perspective 
makes only two references to death in 1200 pages, though the 
subject is partially handled under the topics of resurrection and 
eschatology. 

While an exhaustive treatment of a theology of death is 
beyond the scope of this project, it is important to state the 
basic pastoral and theological assumptions that  undergird my 
approach to the CACO. In the relative absence of Wesleyan 
theological reflection on death, the insights of other Christian 
traditions have proved helpful. 

The Catholic theologian Karl Rahner has observed that, 
biblically speaking, death does not rest ultimately on biological 
necessity but on the consequences of a spiritual relationship 
between God and humankind. Christian tradition has given 
emphasis at different times in history to various ideas on the 

40 


David Switzer, The Dynamics of Grief (New Yorks 
1978). of 


Abingdon, In a concluding chapter on "The Healing 
Grief," Switzer mentions the power of hope in recovery but gives 
no basis, biblical or otherwise, for its source! See p. 204. 
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Charles Carter, ed., A Compendium of Wesleyan Theology, 
(Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1983). 
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origin of death, including punishment for sin, an expression of 
God's will, and its place as a natural part of physical life. 
None of these traditional interpretations detract from the basic 
spiritual dimension of sate 

Seeing death as a spiritual reality does not lessen or 
hide its physical reality. Rahner notes that the fundamental 
decisions a person makes in life are rendered definite and final 
by death. Earthly life, therefore, must be taken with radical 
seriousness. The moral and spiritual course one charts in time, 
whether toward God or away from Him, will be sailed in 
ash ae 

Death for the Christian is, in St. Paul's term, "the last 
enemy." To sentimentalize the loss it brings or to repress the 
pain it inflicts is to respond in an unbiblical and unhealthy 
manner. In 1 Thessalonians 4:13-18 Paul counsels the Christian 
to grieve for the dead. It is through the process of mourning, 
not the avoidance of mourning, that comfort is found. The 
Christian faith offers i in the midst of suffering but not 


exemption from suffering. 
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Karl Rahner, On the Theology of Death (New York: Herder 
& Herder, 1965), pp. 14-16. See also Paul Irion, The Funeral and 
the Mourners (Nashville: Abingdon, 1979), pp. 64-65. 
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Rahner, p. 27. 
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Irion, pp. 17-19. He discusses ways in which a funeral 
helps establish a climate for healthy mourning as well as an 
atmosphere for worship and support of the bereaved. Happily, he 
justifies his discussion of the funeral as good theology that 
also happens to be good therapy for the mourner. 
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This insight is crucial for the CACO who is thrust into traumatic 
grief. While the CACO may long to reassure the NOK, the 
preferred biblical posture is simply to be fully present to the 
mourner and to give the mourner permission to grieve without 
shame or cover-up, knowing that tears are a prelude to eventual 
healing. 

Paul's counsel in 1 Thessalonians 4:13-18 centers = on 
hope. The Christian sorrows "not as others who have no hope." 
Switzer rightly observes that hope is crucial to recovery from 
loss. He mentions that "many would want to put this in some form 
of traditional religious language," but offers no grounds for 
such hope and prefers to illustrate grief recovery through a 


45 
review of the French movie, A Man and a Woman. 


For the Christian CACO, or for any CACO called to deal 
with a Christian family in bereavement, the dynamic of hope is 
essential. No human being can judge the final state of the 
deceased. The Parable of the Wheat and the Tares forbids such 
judgments on those within the church (Matthew 13:24-43). The 
conversion of the Good Thief cautions against judgment of those 
outside the church, whose final moments may have brought saving 
repentance and faith (Luke 23:39-43). 

The central ground of hope for the Christian rests in 
the resurrection of Christ. "Death is not only a manifestation of 
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Switzer, pp. 204-205. I do wish someone would give 
this man a New Testament! 
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46 
sin but a revelation of our dying with Christ. The faith of 


the Christian CACO can be sustained in the crisis setting with 
this reminder of the centrality of the resurrection to that 
faith. Realizing that death is the prelude to resurrection 


enables the Christian to see God not only as one who gives life, 
47 
but as one who hears and suffers with those in grief. First 


Peter 1:3 speaks of the Christian "being born anew to a living 
hope through the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead," and 
links the resurrection both to current confidence in God's mercy 


and future confidence in God's ultimate triumph. 


Behavioral Prelude 
A plethora of work exists on grief dynamics, including 
appropriate responses to the varied expressions of grief and ways 
in which the helping professional can deal with their personal 
discomfort while assisting others. John Bowlby's study of Loss 


and Beverley Raphael's expansion of that work in The Anatomy Jof 
48 
Bereavement are particularly noteworthy. 
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Rahner, p. 56. 
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Bruce Birch, "Biblical Faith and the Loss of Children," 
Christian Century, (October 26, 1983), pp. "965-967; This 
insightful article by a United Methodist Old Testament scholar 
arises from reflection on his daughter's death from cancer. 
48 
Bowlby's work centers on studies of the experience of 
loss primarily in children, including loss through death. 
Raphael's work focuses on the experience of grief in different 
age groups. She is especially helpful in detailing the kinds of 
response to death when types of relationships are broken, such as 
in the death of a child or a spouse. She also treats the 
dynamics of grief when the death comes from various causes. 
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Common to these and other recent studies on grief is the 
distinction between healthy and pathological grieving and the 
dynamic progression of healthy grief toward the goal of 
acceptance and reorganization. Shock, anger, disorientation, 
depression and denial are some of the signs of constructive 
grief. Pathology is indicated when this dynamic spiral of 
emotions becomes linear or static. Some aspect of the process 
may intensify to the point where the mourner cannot regain normal 
function and orientation.^*? 

A common example of confusing repressed grief with healthy 
acceptance may be seen in what Mitchell and Anderson have called 
a "verbal conspiracy" to prevent public grief.?9 Negative terms 
such as “falling apart," "losing control," or "going to pieces" 
are used to shame the mourner away from healthy weeping. The 
irony is that this approach is self-serving for the comforters 
rather than helpful for the  mourner. Likewise,  mourners who 
Stay so busy during initial grief that little public display is 
evident also may be setting the stage for the delay of healing 
and recovery.?! 

One sign of normal and healthy grieving is an expression 
of anger or bitterness by the mourner. The anger may be directed 

4?G1len Davidson, Understanding Mourning (Minneapolis: 
Augsburg, 1984), pp. 34-37. 


5Oxemmeth Mitchell and Herbert Anderson, All our Losses, 
11 our Griefs (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1983), p. 99. 


Slwitchell and Anderson, pp. 99-101. 
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at the deceased, God, relatives, clergy or the military as 
embodied by the CACO. When a person snows nothing but anger, 
pathology may be indicated. A CACO forewarned of the possibility 
of anger as a natural part of grief can be better prepared to see 
beyond the anger without becoming either confused or defensive 
with the focus 

Much has been written about shock as the initial response 
to traumatic loss. Great emphasis has been placed on the nature 
and length of shock and numbness by Bowlby, Raphael and others. 
Shock can last from a few hours to a month, and is characterized 
by a sense of unreality and inner disorganization. Even a person 
who acts lucidly may be in shock. The inability to understand or 
take ownership for decisions is a sign that shock has not yet 
passed. One of the best recommendations for people in shock is 
to defer all major decisions until the mourner is able to 
understand what he or she is E eciiingek 

In a CACO situation, the dynamics of shock can be 
particularly important. Most of the intensive dealings between 
the CACO and the NOK take place while a state of numbness rests 
on the mourners. Certain decisions regarding funeral 
arrangements and financial matters must be made by the NOK. The 
CACO must insure that the NOK has some sense of ownership for the 
decisions made during this time. Filtering the issues through 
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Bowlby, p. 92. See also Raphael, pp. 368-369. 
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Davidson, p. 61; Mitchell and Anderson, p. 116. 
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other family and trusted friends is one way. Deferring long 
range decisions that do not require immediate attention may 
demand more of the CACO's time but may make the difference 
between handling the process well or badly in behalf of the NOK. 

Lest the behavioral prelude become too depressing, one 
hopeful finding is worthy of note. Oniy 5 to 15 percent of 
mourners have unhealthy grief reactions. The vast majority of 
those who mourn eventually come to terms with their loss in a 
constructive way. While numbness, anger and depression are part 
of many healthy grief reactions, all are sifted by most mourners 
toward the goal of reorganization and continued life apart from 
the loved one. As a CACO faces the emotional strain of the duty, 
knowledge that a healthy conclusion is likely can provide hope 
amid the uated 

Psychological studies have paid close attention to the 
religious dimensions of mourning and recovery. Religion has been 
used to exhibit pathology, such as radical denial. Secular 
studies agree that the religious and spiritual resources of the 
mourner can be a positive factor in facing the reality of death 
and moving in a healthy manner through the grief process. Other 
factors also can influence the nature and outcome of the grief 
process. These include the circumstances of death, the quality 
of the relationship with the deceased, and the degree of 
integrity in the larger family network. In any event, 
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the religious dimension of grief as a factor in recovery is 
firmly established in secular disciplines. It is a proper subject 


for a CACO setting. Indeed, it would be unprofessional to mute 
55 
reference to religious resources in CACO training. 
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Raphael, pp. 31-2, 53. In reflecting theologically on 
the dynamics of faith and grief, medical ethicist Kenneth Vaux 
speaks of a biblical dialectic that celebrates life by despising 
death (the "last enemy") while divesting physical life of 
ultimate importance by welcoming death ("dying and rising with 
Christ?7*s Helmut Thielicke echoes this theme in labeling 
"diabolic" the notion that everything ends in death. This pushes 
the person to ascribe ultimate value to physical life and 
possessions. For example, the thrust of the Parable of the Rich 
Fool in Luke 12 is not an effort to annul earthly life and 
possessions but to rank them properly before God. For Vaux and 
Thielicke, the theological basis for the hope psychologists 
have documented in religious faith rests on claiming both the 
temporal and eternal dimensions of faith to life. See Kenneth 
Vaux, Will to Live, Will to Die (Minneapolis: Augsburg, 1978), 
Pp. (68, d lUsme haere TnielicKe, Living with Death (Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 1983), pp. 118-19, 160. 


CHAPTER IV 
RESULTS OF THE MINISTRY PROJECT 


The Particulars of the Training Seminars 

A total of three CACO Training Seminars were held between 
January and May, 1987, for twenty-nine officers standing the CACO 
duty watch under coordination of the Naval Educational and 
Training Center, Newport. The age of the trainees ranged from 
twenty-seven to fifty-nine, with the average age being thirty- 
five. Twenty-two of the trainees held the rank of lieutenant, a 
middle grade position of responsibility in the Navy beh ae i 

The first seminar drew the largest attendance, with 
fourteen responding on questionnaires. Arranging a convenient 
time for officers scattered throughout the base and the area 
proved difficult. Some officers never attended, even after giving 
assurances they would be present. The regularly assigned 
chaplains at NETC, who also were invited, did not attend. One of 
them did agree to make a presentation at future training sessions 
to be held after my departure. 

During the second training seminar, the Navy filmstrip on 
rene Ste eT 

A complete collation of the pre-training questionnaires 

and the post-training questionnaires can be found in Appendix 2, 


integrated with a copy of the actual questionnaires given the 
trainees. 
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the administrative details of the CACO process was not available. 
The CACO coordinator asked if I would give a presentation on the 
paperwork highlights in addition to my regular talk. I agreed, 
separating the two presentations with a short intermission. Since 
I did not come prepared to give an administrative talk, my 
remarks were limited to a walk-through of the CACO manual. The 
absence both of the filmstrip and a prepared talk on 
administrative highlights led to the lowest positive response in 
any of the three seminars to this portion of the program. 

The first seminar began at one o clock in the afternoon 
and lasted nearly three hours. The trainees were visibly restless 
during the final hour. The latter two seminars were scheduled in 
the morning and ran ninety minutes. I found that the trainees 
still received all important information and managed to stay more 
alert in the final portion of training. 

I brought sample literature for possible inclusion in a 
CACO grief packet to be left with the NOK. The packet contained 
a pocket New Testament, Protestant and Catholic leaflets on grief 
and a copy of Granger Westberg’s Good Grief. Several trainees 
were interested in the packets. One trainee requested a 
bibliography of resources after the third seminar. I did not 
have one prepared, but left that good suggestion with the CACO 
coordinator for future action. 

Questions and discussion were invited after each of the 


three sections of the seminar. The majority of questions asked 
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from the floor dealt with understanding the technical and 
administrative expectations of the duty. After the second 
seminar, one trainee who had done a CACO at a previous duty 
station asked about the propriety of tears. She said she had 
shed a few tears during the notification of parents of a sailor's 
death and was feeling some professional guilt over her response. 
I indicated her response was very appropriate in revealing to 
grieving parents her humanity and shared sense of loss, 


dimensions CACO duty are not meant to repress. 


The Pre-Training Questionnaire 

The survey given to trainees immediately prior to the 
seminar had two goals. The first goal was to secure general and 
religious background information on the Eratined® For example, 
twenty-five of the twenty-nine trainees were under the age of 
forty, indicating the relative youthfulness of middle level 
supervisors in the military. 

The trainees' lack of personal acquaintance with death 
was revealed in the background information. Of twenty-nine 
trainees, twenty-two had never done a CACO call and twenty-five 
had never suffered the loss through death of an immediate family 
member. Fifteen of the trainees had attended no more than one 
funeral in the previous five years, while only four trainees had 
attended more than four funerals in that same period. 

From the data it appears clear that the personal 


realities of death were an unknown dimension in the lives of most 
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of the CACO trainees. The dynamics of acute grief, however 
sympathetically understood, remain outside the experience of the 
great majority of young adult officers assigned to CACO duty. 

In a related area, the pre-training questionnaire 
revealed that a higher percentage of the officers have had a 
professional exposure to death. While only seven had 
participated in a CACO process prior to training, fourteen had 
delivered a death message to an enlisted person in his or her 
work division. This involvement with grief in a division officer 
capacity evoked the strongest and most consistent positive 
response in the post-training questionnaire. Twenty-one of 
twenty-eight indicated a positive response to the question on how 
helpful training was in preparing them for this division officer 
responsibility. Two were negative and the rest were neutral. 

The religious backgrounds of the trainees proved quite 
surprising to me as a Protestant chaplain. CACOs are not chosen 
on the basis of their religious preference or their active 
practice of any faith. In seeking to relate the spiritual 
dimension of CACO duty to the officers' faith, some general data 
had to be collected. 

Three questions were geared toward discerning the 
spiritual roots of the trainees. One question asked the trainee 
to list his or her religious preference. A second question asked 
if the trainee attended church or synagogue at least once each 


month. The third question asked the trainee to state how 
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personally important religious faith was to them, with a scaled 
57 
numerical response. 

I had anticipated that the majority of the trainees would 
be nominal Protestants and would be modest in expressing the 
personal importance of their faith. I was wrong. The results, 
however, were consistent with findings from the Gallup survey on 
religion. 

The religious preference of the trainees broke into three 
categories. Nineteen of the trainees were Catholics, four were 
Protestants and six listed "No Preference." Not one of the 
fifteen officers trained in the latter two seminars was a 
Protestant. The religious make-up of the seminars was a reminder 
of the pluralistic nature of ministry in the military, although 
the heavily Catholic identity of the trainees was unusual even 
for a military setting. 

When asked if the trainees attended worship at least 
monthly, eighteen replied in the affirmative and eleven in the 
negative. Again, the percentage of church involvement was 
somewhat higher than the norm for this age group nationally, as 
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The first and third questions were taken from a Gallup 
study on religion in America, while the question on monthly 
church attendance as a measurement of reasonable activity in 
one's faith group came from another Gallup survey conducted for 
the Religious Education Association of the United States and 
Canada. See George Gallup, Jr., Religion in America, (Princeton: 
Princeton Research Center, 1985), pp. 22-3; 27-38. See also 
Princeton Religious Research Center, Faith Development and Your 
Ministry, (Princeton: Princeton Religious Research Center, 1985), 


PP. -4. This latter survey was also done under the auspices of 
the Gallup organization. 
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58 
mentioned in the study, Faith Development and Your Ministry. 


When asked how important the trainees felt religious 
faith was to them personally, twelve ranked it of the highest 
importance and six others ranked it close to the highest. Only 
five responded that religious faith held no personal importance 
for them. The balance of the respondents gave a neutral 
response. The assumption that young adults in secular settings 
generally are indifferent to religious faith did not prove true 
in these CACO seminars. 

The validity of the trainees' response to the importance 
of religion in their lives might be questioned on grounds that 
they could have tailored their replies to please the chaplain. 
This is highly unlikely for several reasons. First, the results 
proved consistent with the Gallup surveys. Second, no trainee 
was asked to sign his or her name to the questionnaires, though a 
separate attendance sheet did contain their names for follow-up 
in the event of an actual CACO call after training. The  pre- 
training and post-training questionnaires were numbered to insure 
the same person's response was collated correctly. Third, the 
trainees were strongly encouraged to reply honestly on the 
grounds that their replies would help the CACO staff evaluate 
ways to improve future presentations. 

The second goal of the questionnaire was to discern the 
specifics of CACO duty. How confident , prior to training, were 
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the officers in handling the administrative and emotional demands 
of the duty? How did they feel about having the duty? What did 
they see as important to include in the training? 

Most of the CACO personnel saw themselves as 
administrators and paperwork people. Table 1 reveals the 


strength of this self-perception. 


TABLE 1 


(DO YOU SEE YOURSELF AS) THE KEY ADMINISTRATIVE LIAISON FOR THE 
FAMILY? 


2 0 0 0 0 0 2 E 2 20 
d a2. 2.88: e akesuskege Disieks.Ooel erat ee ole, execkerdereMe 140 
NOT AT ALL EXACTLY 


(DO YOU SEE YOURSELF AS) THE OFFICER WHO HANDLES THE PAPERWORK? 


4 0 0 0 2 4 2 4 2 12 
lp. cucine Mee eite Ovis ss ipto se «LO 
NOT AT ALL EXACTLY 
Another question asked the trainees to prioritize the 
areas they wished to see covered in a CACO seminar. Three of the 
possible responses emphasized administrative and technical 
aspects of the duty, and three others emphasized emotional and 
personal aspects. One possible response was neutral in that it 
simply mentioned an awareness of personal and professional 
helping resources. 
"Preparing oneself emotionally for the duty” and "sorting 


out the family's emotional response" competed for bottom billing 
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in the priorities given by the participants. Only two of the 
twenty-nine respondents gave first priority to sorting out the 
family's emotional response as a priority for training. One 
added the category of preparing oneself emotionally for the duty. 
In contrast, fourteen gave first priority to administrative 
matters, with the balance scattered around the neutral reply. 

It is apparent from the replies that the personal 
dimensions of CACO duty were not primary concerns for training to 
the officers involved. The interest of the great majority of 
officers as they entered training leaned heavily toward the 
paperwork and mechanics of the duty. Since the regular duties of 
Naval officers seldom require overt emotional or spiritual 
preparation, this attitude of indifference is not surprising in 
what is for them another collateral duty. 

Another question addressed the issue of the  CACOs' 
perception of their role in the duty. Five possible responses 
were offered. Two possible responses represented an 
administrative and mechanical understanding of the CACO's role. 
Two other responses allowed expression of potential attitudes of 
resentment or personal discomfort. The final response, "A 
supportive and professionally competent guide for the family," 
represented a balanced posture of personal and administrative 
support. 

The overwhelming self-image of trainees in the duty was 


that of "key administrative liaison for the family." The clear 
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second preference was "the officer who handles the paperwork." 
Most rejected the notion that they were "stuck with a duty no 
one wanted," though nine did scale their replies in that 
direction. 

Again, the self-perception and personal expectations of 
CACO trainees were directed toward the more administrative side 
of the duty. Prior to training, the participants had little or no 
frame of reference for the spiritual or emotional dynamics of 


working in a setting of grief. 


The Post-Training Questionnaire 

Immediately after training, a second questionnaire was 
handed to the participants. It was given the same identifying 
number as the initial questionnaire. This enabled me to track 
changes in perceptions from identical questions asked prior to 
training. It's purposes were to assess the trainees' perception 
of the effectiveness of the training and to clarify changes in 
their pesonal confidence in handling the duty. 

Nineteen replied that the session had made a positive 
contribution to their preparation for the administrative details 
Qf. thes duty. Five felt it was not helpful and four offered a 
neutral response. Given the general expectation of the duty as 
administrative in nature, these responses were viewed by the CACO 
training coordinator as a sign of success on the basis of which 
further training at the base could be justified. 


Question 3 asked what needed to be discussed more. The 
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greatest consistent reply was "specific case studies." "More on 
actual paperwork" was another recurring theme. The seminar's 
major deficiency in the eyes of the trainees was the absence of 
more concrete administrative examples and scenarios. 

Fewer comments were offered in response to Question 4 on 
what could be discussed less. I was unable to discern a trend in 
the replies. One person stated, "I've had pretty much 
(experience) in this area and nothing for me was particularly 
significant." The next trainee wrote, "Can't get too much on 
this. subject. The question may have been too vague to be 
useful. However, the question simply may have illustrated the 
diversity of the trainees who responded in different ways to the 
same educational data. 

The question as to how helpful the session had been in 
preparing the CACO for the emotional side of understanding and 
supporting the NOK also received generally positive replies. 
Nineteen responded affirmatively, two felt the training was no 
help, and the rest expressed a neutral position. 

A related question shifted the emphasis slightly to how 
well the training had helped the CACO prepare himself or herself 
for the emotional demands of the duty. Twenty replied that the 
training was helpful in personal emotional preparation. Four 
indicated a neutral response and the rest felt that the session 
was not helpful. Thus the immediate perception of the trainees 


was that the training was helpful in preparing them both to 
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understand the emotional distress of the NOK and to deal with 
their own inner discomfort with the duty. 

The two key follow-up questions were identical with 
questions asked in the pre-training questionnaire. To prevent 
conscious comparisons, the first questionnaire was collected 
before the seminar began. These two questions asked how 
confident the CACO was in handling the administrative details and 
the emotional response of the NOK. 

Thirteen participants indicated a rise in their 
confidence about handling the administrative details of the duty. 
Ten indicated a drop in confidence of some type and five remained 
as confident after the training as before it. These results were 
obtained by comparing the specific mark the trainees made to that 
question on both questionnaires. 

The comments shed some light on the possible reason why 
ten dropped in their confidence over administrative duties. 
Several indicated a desire to have more discussion and 
explanation of what is involved in the paperwork, the forms to be 
filled out, and the timing and content of the final report to be 
submitted to the Naval Military Personnel Command in Washington. 
The trainer for the administrative section mentioned that a 
number of forms would need to be prepared but did not go into 
detail on the procedures or potential pitfalls in preparing the 
forms for submission. The drop in confidence may be traced in 


part to the failure of the trainer to follow through on 
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administrative matters he raised but did not settle. 

Four of the ten who indicated a drop in confidence were 
in the second seminar. This was the session where the slide 
presentation was not available and where I was asked without 
prior notice to make the administrative talk. Only two trainees 
indicated increased confidence, with one remaining neutral. That 
was the only seminar where a majority of trainees registered a 
drop in confidence. Poor planning undoubtedly was involved. 

In response to the question about the confidence the 
CACOs had after training in dealing with the emotional needs of 
the NOK, fifteen of the participants registered a drop in 
confidence, with seven revealing no change in the level of 
confidence and seven indicating an increased confidence. 

Table 2 gives the specifics of the changes in the 
emotional confidence of the CACOs after training. For every 
trainee who indicated a rise in confidence after training, two 
indicated a decline in confidence. The fact that twelve of those 
who dropped in confidence did so by only one point might call 
into question the significance of the findings. 

In my judgment, the slight drop in confidence by nearly 
half of the trainees confirms the reality of the denial. Had a 
dramatic drop been registered by many of the trainees, a more 
likely reason for that drop would have been incompetence in the 
training process. Had most of the trainees indicated a 


substantial rise in emotional confidence, the likely reason for 
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such a rise would have been a failure to address the dynamics of 
the pesonal impact of grief on the CACO. A slight downward shift 
in confidence recorded by so many trainees suggests the officers 
were nudged toward an awareness of the reality of denial. The 
next chapter will explore in greater detail potential 
explanations for this drop in confidence by a majority of the 


trainees. 


TABLE 2 


CHANGE IN EMOTIONAL CONFIDENCE 


Trainee 1 0 i T 1s 7 6 0 0 1 0 
Change Factor Eie Tt feos] com ri obo ee r aE A ei 
Actual CACO Situations 

A total of four actual CACO situations occurred during 
the course of time covered in the project. They resulted from 
three automobile accidents and a suicide. The four CACOs who 
handled the calls fell into different categories of training. 

One handled a call prior to participating in this 
training but had attended a training seminar on dealing with 
those in grief sponsored by a Navy Family Service Center in 
another area. A second CACO handled a suicide situation the 
month before the first training seminar. He gladly agreed to 
attend the seminar and describe his experience to the trainees. 
He also provided feedback via a retrospective evaluation of the 


type of preparation he wished he had received in the 
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administrative and emotional areas prior to the CACO call. 

The third CACO found himself involved in a death 
notification a month after attending the initial training 
session. The fourth CACO attended training and six weeks later 
was involved in delivery of a death message to parents in a 
"secondary" next-of-kin status. The parents, were offered a 
courtesy CACO, a status in which the officer functions in an 
informational role with few administrative demands. The sailor's 
wife, who resided in California with her husband, was the primary 
next-of-kin and received full CACO support there. 

Interviews were conducted with the latter three CACOs, 
while the written final report and recommendations were studied 
from the first CACO who had received training elsewhere. The 
follow-up interviews with the CACOs who actually did calls was 
loosely structured. The interviews were oral rather than 
written, on the assumption that it might not be practical to give 
or receive back written interviews from a CACO who potentially 
could live anywhere in New England. As it turned out, I was able 
to see three of the four CACOs for a personal interview and could 
have administered a more closely controlled written response. 

The first officer had departed the area for a new duty 
station and could not be interviewed. The other three officers 
were interviewed within a week of the initial call and prior to 
the completion of personal family involvement. 


The format followed that of the immediate follow-up 
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questionnaire. I asked each officer how he felt the 
administrative aspects of the duty had gone and how confident he 
had been throughout the process. I then asked how each officer 
felt about the emotional response of the NOK and how confident he 
felt in dealing with that response. Next I wanted to know what 
role the chaplain had played in the process. I inquired if he 
saw any way in which his personal faith had assisted him in 
performing CACO duty. I concluded by asking how helpful he felt 
the seminar had been in preparing him for the administrative and 
emotional demands of an actual call. The complete responses from 
all interviews are given in Appendix 3. 

While helpful information was gathered through this 
process, it proved to be the weakest methodological link in the 
project. The small number of actual CACO situations precluded 
many firm conclusions. The loose framework of oral questions did 
not permit either the clarity or control that a written response 
would have afforded. 

For example, a numerical rating on how helpful the 
training had been in light of an actual assignment could have 
provided more specific feedback on the effectiveness of that 
training. A numerical response could have been compared with the 
trainees' earlier evaluation of the helpfulness of the seminar to 
see to what degree appreciation for the training had increased or 
decreased. The replies of these officers were valid but 


incomplete thanks to the deficient manner in which the replies 
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were gathered. 

The first response, from a female lieutenant assigned to 
the parents of an officer killed in an accident, was part of her 
final report on the process required by the Navy. She expressed 
particular gratitude for the CACO support offered by the area 
coordination center in Philadelphia, which oversees CACOs for all 
of New England and the Atlantic Coast as far down as Baltimore. 
Administratively, she found her greatest assistance in the 
personal guidance given from the Philadelphia office and the 
particulars found in checklist form in the CACO Manual. 

Her comments on the emotional side of the duty were 
spontaneous, since there is no regular place on the report form 
for them. She indicated her good fortune in having been able to 
attend a grief training seminar in San Diego the previous year. 
Her final comment merits quotation. "I would recommend similar 
training to all CACOs. The instructions don't prepare you for 
the emotional drain in performing these duties." 

The second CACO was a lieutenant commander, a Navy 
lawyer, assigned to notify the divorced parents of a First Class 
Petty Officer that their daughter had committed suicide. The 
nature of the death and the rancor of the parents toward one 
another complicated the process. The officer participated in the 
first training seminar shortly after the CACO process had begun 
and prior to the completion of contact with the family. 


The officer, a lapsed Methodist, stated at the training 
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seminar that his major question about the process concerned the 
role of the chaplain and what sort of support a chaplain could be 
expected to provide to the CACO and the family. The officer 
said that he had some difficulty contacting a chaplain to make 
the initial notification call. He added that the chaplain who 
did go on that call proved invaluable in dealing with the 
parents, both in pastoral care offered and in the later process 
of sorting out the family's wishes and plans for the funeral. 

He emphasized that for him the most important part of the 
process was not concern over the paperwork, which he felt 
adequate to handle, but the presence of the chaplain as an 
encouragement to him as well as to the family. He welcomed the 
idea of a training session and expressed anger with the system 
for having thrust him unprepared into a crisis setting. 

The third CACO was a lieutenant of Catholic background 
who notified parents of the death of an enlisted son in an 
accident on the West Coast. He had been through the first 
training seminar and expressed two positive points about the 
session in preparing him for the duty. First, he expressed 
appreciation for the general overview of the administrative 
process, particularly the guidance related to finding one's way 
through the CACO manual. 

The officer also expressed great relief at the presence 
of a chaplain at the actual notification and the chance to talk 


briefly and informally with him about the difficult situation 
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they were about to enter. The officer lauded the chaplain priest 
for his ability to know what to say to the family when the news 
was broken. The officer indicated that he actually told the 
parents of the death, then stepped aside while the chaplain dealt 
with their initial response. The officer stated that in 
subsequent calls the emotional stress he felt was manageable and 
that he was able to relate well to the family. He expressed 
appreciation that the training seminar enabled him to anticipate 
in some manner what he was to face in the actual situation. 

The fourth CACO, a lieutenant commander civil engineering 
corps officer, notified the parents of a married sailor of an 
accident that was life-threatening. The next day, the officer 
returned with news of the sailor's death. The situation was 
somewhat different in that the wife of the sailor had informed 
the parents by phone of both the accident and the death. Since 
the parents were the secondary next-of-kin, the CACO was assigned 
to notify the parents of the accident, inform them of the 
funeral plans and offer condolences. 

A chaplain went with the officer on the call. Again, the 
officer indicated that the presence of a chaplain proved 
invaluable in helping the CACO know what to do and say at the 
parents’ home. Since the administrative demands in a secondary 
CACO situation are minimal, the officer had no strong response 
about how well the training had prepared him for the 


administrative side of the duty. Like the others, he indicated 
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gratitude at the presence of a chaplain on the initial call and 
said he was glad to have had some preparation for the emotional 
intensity of the duty, though he could no longer remember which 
specific aspects of the training session had helped him. 

The three officers personally interviewed were able to 
relate their religious background with their involvement in the 
CACO process. Only the fourth CACO regularly attended worship 
and none of them had personally known the chaplain that went with 
him or her prior to the actual notification call. All were 
unable to discuss with clarity the spiritual dimension of the 
duty or the notion of their role as a "minister" in the setting 
for the family. I attribute their silence to my inability to 
reinforce this perspective in the officers because of the lack of 
an ongoing pastoral relationship. I will say more about the 
absence of a full pastoral relationship in Chapter VII. 

The Methodist emphasized both his renewed appreciation 
for the value of a chaplain and the cultural nature of his own 
Methodist background. Both CACOs from a Catholic background 
admitted they could see how the duty could be consistent with 
their Christian faith but volunteered that they had been too 
preoccupied at the time to think reflectively about the idea. 
For all the CACOs, the chaplain was the staff professional in 


handling the brunt of the family’s initial response. 


CHAPTER V 
THE PROBLEM AND THE HYPOTHESIS 


The Results and the Stated Problem 

In the first chapter several factors were outlined to 
present the justification for undertaking the project. These 
included a sense of discomfort that CACOs often have in being 
assigned the duty, the absence of training to prepare them for 
the emotional and spiritual needs of the NOK, and the related 
absence of training or support designed to assist them in their 
own inner preparation for stepping into a setting of acute grief. 

The sense of discomfort with the duty was confirmed by 
the responses to the question on how "pleased" the CACO was with 
the assignment, with a scaled series of replies ranging from "not 
pleased at all" to "very pleased." One-fourth of the trainees 
indicated extreme displeasure and the clear majority of officers 
indicated some displeasure or neutrality. Only two officers 
stated extreme positive feelings over having the duty. See Table 
3 for specifics. 

The question specifically was worded, "How pleased are 
you personally” with assignment to CACO duty. The intent of the 


question was to ascertain the emotional response of the officers 
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TABLE 3 
HOW PLEASED OFFICERS ARE WITH CACO DUTY 


Officers 7 2 2 2 d 3 2 4 0 2 
192927290807.2022v24221.5:.51D5 4907.5 2403«* 429-29. lO 
not pleased very pleased 
to the assignment and the degree of positive or negative 
attitudes with which the trainees entered the process. 

In retrospect, the question was worded badly. I did not 
give the trainees space to explain their responses, thus opening 
the door to private agendas implicit in their individual answers 
but unknown to me. For example, one trainee who expressed 
displeasure gave his reason in conversation as anger with the 
system over being assigned the duty without warning or 
preparation. Another trainee discussed his displeasure as based 
on the length of time his superior required him to hold the duty 
while others in his command did not have to take the duty at all. 
The specific reasons for the pleasure or displeasure of trainees 
were not identified adequately in the questionnaire. 

A question might be raised as to how anyone in the study 
could be "very pleased" at having the duty. An informal 
conversation with one of those who responded in this way shed 
light on the nature of the response. For this officer, a 
lieutenant who had served as a CACO in a previous duty station, 
the pleasure was not ghoulish. She expressed her personal 


gratification in seeing how helpful and supportive she was able 
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to be to the family in the crisis. She felt she had made a 
tangible and positive difference through her CACO efforts. She 
mentioned the deep appreciation the family expressed to her at 
the conclusion of the process. 

Though I was not able to interview the second officer who 
expressed being extremely pleased with the assignment, my hunch 
is that the pleasure rests not in plunging into a situation of 
traumatic” grief" but?-ine’ ae econviction Hthat athe sofficer is 
performing a vital helping role to those in need. For the first 
officer, the immediate positive feedback from the family 
confirmed the worth of her efforts. 

The second aspect of the problem was the absence of 
training for CACOs in the human dimensions of relating to the 
NOK. The Advanced Course Chaplain School questionnaire revealed 
a consensus opinion that CACOs with whom they had dealt 
generally were not prepared to handle the emotional turmoil of 
the NOK. See Table 4 for specifics. The same questionnaire 
reinforced the idea that CACO training on such matters is rare in 


the Navy. 


TABLE 4 


CHAPLAINS' ASSESSMENT OF CACOS' PREPARATION FOR ADMINISTRATIVE 
AND EMOTIONAL/SPIRITUAL DIMENSIONS OF THE DUTY 


Administrative 6 3 1 5 2 1 2 0 0 4 
Emotional/Spiritual 2 2 3 1 0 3 0 6 2 T 
D09.2.42931:04179.500.692207.2 28288906. - 10 

very well prepared not prepared 
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Only one trainee involved in the CACO seminar at Newport 
had been involved in similar training at any prior Naval command. 
This helps explain the positive response given by the trainees in 
the post-seminar questionnaire in rating the helpfulness of the 
training in preparing them for dealing with the emotional 
response of the NOK. When CACOs have had no background or prior 
preparation, any exposure to the dynamics of grief reasonably 
would tend to be positively received. 

The third aspect of the problem was the lack of 
preparation by CACOs in their own personal grappling with the 
stress of CACO duty. The written response of the CACO female 
lieutenant in her final report gave strong endorsement to the 
CACO training she had received in San Diego because it had 
included attention to the emotional demands of the duty on the 
officer. The trainees' almost total lack of personal exposure to 
grief was another indication that the officers had not had 
occasion for intimate contact with the reality of death. 

Experiencing the loss of a loved one does not 
automatically guarantee an insightful or empathetic relation to 
others who grieve. However, a lack of personal contact with 
death can make it harder for the helper to develop a realistic 
frame of reference while dealing with those who grieve. The 
results of the Chaplain and trainee questionnaires seem to have 
verified the fact of the problem with CACOs set forth in Chapter 


I. 
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The Results and the Hypothesis 

Underlying the ministry project was an hypothesis of the 
positive impact CACO training would have on the emotional and 
spiritual lives of those standing that duty. I assumed that such 
officers, once exposed to training, would be more realistic about 
the discomfort many of them currently disguise through denial. 
The officers would be more aware of the pastoral role of the 
chaplain in relation both to the NOK and to the CACO. Those 
officers who belonged to the Christian faith would become more 
aware of how their faith could operate in the context of the duty 
as a legitimate form of lay ministry. 

The verification of the hypothesis was stated in Chapter 
II to depend on three factors. First, should denial be 
challenged through the training, the officers would show a 
positive expression toward the seminar coupled with a drop in 
personal confidence about handling the emotional aspects of the 
duty. Second, the CACOs would become better able to express what 
a chaplain might be expected to do as part of the CACO team. The 
CACO also would use the chaplain in an appropriate pastoral and 
professional manner in the event of an actual call. Third, 
Christian CACOs would be able to acknowledge and express ways in 
which their faith related to their duty. 

The most obvious verification of the first part of the 
hypothesis came when the pre-seminar and post-seminar 


questionnaire results were collated. A sizable majority of 
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trainees indicated both a positive response to the fact of 
preparation for the emotional dimensions of the duty and a drop 
in personal confidence over their ability to handle the emotional 
demands of responding to the grief of the NOK. These results 
were discussed in depth in Chapter IV. 

The drop in personal confidence over the ability to 
handle the emotional responses of the NOK after the training is 
open to two interpretations. The first possibility to be 
considered is that the training was badly done. While no pilot 
program avoids ragged edges, it is unlikely the drop in 
confidence was due to the poor quality of the training. The 
CACOs indicated that they found the session extremely helpful in 
preparation for the emotional dimensions of the duty. There was a 
strong consensus that the training was valuable to them as 
division officers in assisting sailors who had received news of a 
death at home. 

The second and more likely interpretation of the drop in 
the level of confidence relates to the wording of the question. 
It was intentionally phrased to address the personal and 
emotional response of the CACO while working in a setting of 
acute grief. Whereas other questions asked how "helpful" the 
session had been, the key word for eliciting a more personal 
response was how "confident" the CACO felt in dealing with the 
emotions of the NOK. 


The CACO trainees are products of a culture in which 


death is invisible and largely denied. When one recalls that 
only four of the trainees had ever lost an immediate family 
member to death, it is reasonable to posit a mixture of denial 
and neglect of the emotional and spiritual dynamics of grief. 
When the subjects of denial and neglect were raised in linkage 
with the possibility of personal involvement in a death 
situation, the systems of denial and neglect were shaken. 
Realization grew that CACO duty is not like other collateral 
duties. As the emotional demands of CACO duty were described, 
the foundation for denial and neglect was undermined at least to 
a degree. In this context the training would have been a 
failure had the trainees indicated a surge of blithe confidence 
after being trained! 

The second aspect of the hypothesis is that CACO training 
would enable the trainees to understand the role of the chaplain 
as a professional part of the CACO team and would seek to involve 
a chaplain properly in the event of an actual call. 

The major source of verification was the use to which 
chaplains were put in the two calls made by trained CACO 
officers. In both cases the officers relied heavily on the 
chaplain to relate pastorally to the family in the aftermath of 
the notification. Both CACOs discussed with the chaplain the 
division of labor and responsibilities while on the way to the 
families. Both expressed great appreciation and relief for the 


chaplain's presence on the first call. Both said that they would 
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have no reluctance to call on the chaplain for additional help in 
making subsequent calls, should emotional or spiritual support be 
indicated. 

The CACOs indicated that the most helpful aspect of 
training in this context had been that it had provided them with 
a frame of reference in which to view a chaplain's participation 
in the process. Training enabled the CACOs to know better what 
to expect from a chaplain and what kinds of questions a chaplain 
could assist in answering, such as the specifics of a funeral 
service. 

The other two CACO situations did not involve officers 
trained at the seminars that were part of this project. Even so, 
one CACO who had received no training prior to his actual call 
indicated in retrospect that the most helpful part of training 
for him, had he been given a chance to receive it, would have 
been clarity about the role of the chaplain. He shared positive 
feelings at the ways the chaplain assisted him in the call. These 
included the actual delivery of the death message, guidance on 
funeral details, and personal insights on relating to the 
divorced parents of the dead sailor, when their desires began to 
clash regarding the type of funeral and place of burial. 

The third aspect of the hypothesis is that CACO training 
would enable those officers who are Christian to see and express 
ways in which their faith related to this duty. The results of 


the project neither proved nor disproved the hypothesis. 
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Several factors combined to prevent confirmation of the 
third statement. The paucity of actual CACO experiences 
covering the five month duration of the project did not allow any 
solid conclusions to be drawn. The two Catholic CACOs and the 
one nominal Methodist CACO did state in general terms that they 
could see how the duty might be consistent with the teachings of 
their religion, but nore was able to be more specific. None of 
the trainees who had stated that their faith was "most important" 
to them on the pre-training questionnaire were involved in an 
actual call during the project. 

Ironically, the project did not disprove the third aspect 
of the hypothesis for many of the same reasons. The limited 
number of actual calls and the relatively nominal character of 
the Christian faith of those CACOs who made calls did not permit 
a firm conclusion. However, the fact that each CACO was able to 
see in general terms a relationship between the duty and the 
practice of the Christian faith prevents a flat rejection of the 


hypothesis. 


CHAPTER VI 


THEOLOGICAL AND BEHAVIORAL INTERPRETATION 


Theological Interpretation 


A theological and behavioral prelude to the project was 
stated in” Chapter III. In this chapter an assessment will be 
made of the degree to which the ministry project verified, 
disproved, or left unproved key points made in that earlier 
chapter. 

The theological framework justifying the project rested 
on the guiding and sustaining models of pastoral care discussed 
by Hiltner and by Clebsch and Jaeckle. A theology of the laity 
also provided an underlying biblical theme, in which officers who 
were Christian could be brought to view the CACO duty as a valid 
personal crisis ministry ina secular setting. Theological 
reflection on death was offered primarily to clarify and express 
what I personally felt were crucial biblical perspectives on 
physical life's ultimate end. There was, however, hope that some 
of these same issues might emerge either in the training program 
with the CACOs or in feedback from the CACOs on their dealings in 
actual situations. 


The primary pastoral contribution validated in the 
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project was that of guidance. The aim of the seminar was to 
provide a guiding framework in understanding and responding with 
informed sensitivity to the human and spiritual needs of the NOK. 

The trainees' perception of me in the guiding role 
emerged through the types of questions asked during and after the 
sessions. The lawyer who had done a CACO asked specifically for 
guidance from the chaplain during the actual CACO process on 
dealing with the divorced parents of the dead sailor, 
understanding the type of funeral service that would be most 
responsive to the family's needs, and making sense of his own 
initial emotional turmoil on the first notification call. The 
lawyer shared these experiences during the first training session 
and coupled it with a strong endorsement of the chaplain's role 
in the process and a plea for further clarification of other ways 
in which a chaplain might guide a CACO through the emotional and 
spiritual mine fields of the process. 

Questions during the training sessions further revealed 
the trainees' reliance on the chaplain for guidance in the 
process. As previously mentioned, an officer who had done a CACO 
call prior to training wanted to know if the tears she shed in 
the presence of the NOK on the notification call were improper. 
Pastoral guidance is defined as "sharing the wisdom of what one 
ought to do or might do when faced with a difficult moral or 
spiritual issue." This officer certainly was seeking guidance 


for future calls as well as assurance that her past performance 
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was proper professionally and personally. 


Other questions posed during training included what to do 
if the deceased was Jewish, how to respond to possible hysterical 
reactions, what resources the local Navy Family Service Center 
might provide in the way of emotional support to the NOK and what 
written resources would be helpful as part of a grief packet to 
be left with the NOK after a call or to be read by a CACO prior 
to a ren 

The CACO coordinators also viewed the chaplain primarily 
in a guiding role for the training. They sought guidance in 
setting up a training session, what format to use, what written 
resources to have available, what kind of people to invite, how 
to utilize Reserve chaplains in areas where active duty chaplains 
were not readily accessible for the initial calls, and how to 
contact a rabbi should the deceased be Jewish. Many of their 
questions were more administrative and procedural, but that did 
not mean pastoral guidance was not taking place. A local church 
family who seeks advice on funeral preparations and 
administrative details is in fact seeking pastoral guidance. 

The sustaining model of pastoral care was not validated 
to my satisfaction in the project. The reason will be explored 
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Hiltner, Preface to Pastoral Theology, pp. 151-154. 
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Jack Riemer, ed., Jewish Reflections on Death (New 
York: Schocken Books, 1976), pp. 1-3. This is a fine resource on 
grief and mourning rituals in Judaism. 
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in depth in the next chapter. Some sustaining did take place, 
such as the reassurance offered the CACO on the propriety of her 
tears in a former assignment. None of the CACOs who did actual 
calls acknowledged discussing with the NOK any spiritual or 
emotional aspects of their loss. If the sustaining model 
includes “consolidating the remaining...exterior resources of the 
person," each CACO was able to affirm at least that degree of 
sustaining in the assistance or oh pe 

Another aspect of sustaining ministry that emerged was 
the dimension of what Hiltner called "not consolidation but 
silent companionship," in which the sustainer realizes he or she 
"may be no whit stronger than the Ine In each seminar 
the question was asked in some form as to what the CACO might be 
able to say or do to alleviate the NOK's pain of grief on the 
initial call. My response, emphasized also in the opening 
presentation, was that saying little would be the most help on 
the first "visit. CACOs who did actual calls indicated this 
proved helpful, or sustained them, in grasping for the right 
words to say to express sympathy and support. 

The area of lay ministry was another theological realm 
neither proved nor disproved by the project. A variety of 
factors combined to prevent firm conclusions on whether or not 
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Christian CACOs developed a practical vision for their ministry 
as laity in a situation of crisis grief. These were discussed in 
Chapter V. The shortcomings in seekinv to verify this 
theological dimension of the project will be explored further in 
the next chapter and are related to the limitations of the 
pastoral role available to me in ministry to the CACO trainees. 

Theological reflection on death was a restricted part of 
the project. In the pluralistic setting of the seminar, it would 
not have been appropriate to encourage the trainees to talk 
about heaven, hell or the life everlasting. Ty Lele, ituwas 
totally appropriate to mention that one's convictions about an 
afterlife and life's ultimate purpose can influence the way a 
griever grieves and a helper helps. 

No trainee raised in the sessions the subject of death 
per se. No CACO who made an actual call indicated that he or she 
was involved in such discussions either with the chaplain who 
accompanied him or her or with the NOK. No trainee discussed 
with me personally his or her feelings or beliefs about human 
finitude and its impact on him or her or on the duty. 

Several reasons can be offered to explain this silence. 
First, one’s personal beliefs were irrelevant to the public 
training. In a real sense, such a discussion during a seminar 
would have been to move off the subject. Second, no CACO who did 
an actual call found the NOK raising the issue with them. Third, 


the personal pastoral relationship that is vital in broaching 
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such a subject was lacking between the trainees and me. This 


reason will be explored further in the next chapter. 


Behavioral Interpretation 


The behavioral issues raised in Chapter III were evident 
in the response of the trainees and in feedback provided by those 
who had actually made calls. These issues included the 
mourners’ need to express intense and angry emotions in response 
to the loss, the need for the CACO to be aware of the dynamics of 
shock in decisions required of the NOK, the encouraging note that 
most mourners eventually come to terms with their grief, and the 
role of religious faith as part of the supportive emotional and 
spiritual network for the mourner. 

Trainees commented in each of the seminars on the 
tendency to reinforce the repression or denial of grief by 
telling the mourner to "stay in control" and not "fall apart." 
In the question and answer period of one seminar, a trainee 
remarked that that was exactly the way in which he responded to 
those in grief without having ever previously reflected on why he 
chose those words. 

Two of the trainees who later had a CACO call replied to 
a question on what specifically they said to the NOK with 
responses that indicated supportive and general condolence. They 
indicated they avoided efforts to repress or reject whatever 
initial response the NOK made to the news. They also indicated 


the presence of a chaplain on the first call made it easier for 
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them to do this. The chaplain was viewed as the expert in 
bearing the brunt of the immediate emotional reaction. 

The CACOs who had done a call just prior to training both 
stated they recalled no specific instance where they used 
language which in effect denied the NOK permission to grieve. 
They concurred with the other two CACOs that the presence of a 
chaplain, particularly on the notification call, relieved them of 
the burden of rehearsing what they would say or how they would 
respond to the NOK’s immediate grief. The CACO who had been 
trained elsewhere made no mention of this issue. 

Two of these same four CACOs stated that anger by the 
NOK was part of the process. In the case of the sailor who 
committed suicide, her parents had been divorced and the anger 
revolved around conflicts on the type of funeral service, place 
of burial and disposition of personal effects. The CACO, a Navy 
lawyer, said some of the agitation was handled by pointing out to 
both parties that the Navy was obligated to follow the wishes of 
the parent whom the deceased daughter previously had declared in 
writing to be her primary next-of-kin. The desires of the other 
parent could be respected to the extent that they were consistent 
with the wishes of the legal next-of-kin. Both parents finally 
sat with a local minister who was a family friend and sorted out 
most of the funeral arrangements in an acceptable manner. The 
CACO added that he did not feel that any of the parents’ anger 


was directed either toward him or toward the Navy. 
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The second episode involved the family of a sailor who 
died in an automobile accident on the West Coast. The family was 
somewhat upset when the Navy honor guard arrived late for the 
funeral, late to the cemetery, attired in the wrong uniforms and 
with a bugler who arrived too late to play taps for the burial. 
The CACO indicated he agreed with the family's concern, 
especially since they were not aware of the depth of the foul-ups 
to the same degree as the CACO. He complained in his required 
report to the regional CACO coordinator in Philadelphia. 

As a result, the head of the funeral honor guard was 
reprimanded and the commanding officer for NETC Newport created a 
special honor guard to handle all official funerals in the area, 
replacing the haphazard system previously in effect. The CACO 
indicated he kept the family informed of these developments. 
The family was pleased that improvements had been made. 

The key factors in the CACO's handling of the situation 
were his acceptance of the family's anger, his agreement with 
their grievance, and his prompt actions to see that the situation 
was corrected. Keeping the family informed of his actions 
demonstrated to them that their anger was being heard. The CACO 
could not attribute his actions to the training received in the 
seminar, but his response was consistent with what the trainees 
were encouraged to do when confronted with family Vines 
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This situation is not mentioned in Appendix 3. It 


emerged in a discussion with the CACO and the CACO coordinator 
during an informal discussion in the coordinator's office. 
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The dynamics of traumatic grief in affecting decision- 
making was taken seriously by the trainees. There were several 
questions in the seminars regarding the appropriate persons to 
include in immediate decisions the NOK would have to make. In 
each of the four actual calls, other family members, friends or 
clergy were involved in key aspects of early decisions. In 
feedback, the three CACOs actually interviewed indicated they 
were relieved to have others present with the NOK for two major 
reasons. First, consistent with the seminar emphasis, the other 
person helped to insure that the NOK had more ownership for what 
he or she was deciding in a time of great loss. Second, in a 
point not directly emphasized in training, they could serve as 
witnesses in case the NOK later changed direction and sought to 
blame the CACO for a wrong decision. None of the NOK in actual 
cases did complain about CACOs in this regard, but the 
possibility was in the back of each CACO's mind. 

Both the trainees and those who did actual calls 
expressed relief that most grief situations can be resolved in 
generally constructive ways. All four CACOs who did calls 
indicated their perception that their contacts with the NOK were 
generally productive and that the NOK seemed to be handling the 
loss as well as could be expected. 

The emphasis on the appropriate role of religion in the 
grief process was confirmed by three of the CACOs who did calls. 


The fourth CACO, who had left the area, made no direct reference 
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to religious involvement in her situation. The other three 
expressed appreciation for the chaplain's presence through the 
process. Every death involved a religious funeral conducted by a 
Christian pastor or priest and attended by the CACO as part of 
his assignment. The previously mentioned situation involving the 
divorced parents was resolved through the intervention and 
pastoral care offered by the family pastor who had retained a 
relationship with both parents. The CACO, a lapsed Methodist, 
expressed positive regard for clergy involvement at this point. 
With one exception, to be discussed in the next chapter, 
the role of the CACOs' religion in helping the officers come to 
terms with the emotional and spiritual demands of the duty 
cannot be evaluated. The limited responses received and the 
absence of an on-going pastoral relationship between the CACOs 
and me make that evaluation impossible. My inability to 
interview the NOK or to be part of the pastoral team that 
ministered to the NOK also prevents an informed assessment of how 
the faith of the NOK may have contributed to their psychological 


and emotional support during grief. 


CHAPTER VII 


EVALUATION OF THE PROJECT AND THE CHAPLAIN 


Assessment of Chaplain Questionnaire 
The first methodological tool for the project was the 
Chaplain Questionnaire given to fellow students and staff at the 


Chaplain Corps Advanced Course. The questionnaire had several 


goals: (1) to provide a needs assessment on the strengths and 
weaknesses of current CACO duty practices in the Navy, (2) to 
discern what would be essential in CACO training, (3) to gain 


insight on general chaplain involvement in the CACO process, and 
(4) to elicit comments from experienced chaplains on the "biggest 
problems" and the "best positive examples" of performance by CACO 
duty lied 

As a needs assessment tool, the questionnaire was quite 
effective. The respondents had served in 101 active duty 
assignments and had participated in over three hundred separate 
CACO situations. As Table 5 indicates, the amount of CACO duty 
training these chaplains have encountered is scarce, with the 
majority never having served where training was offered. 
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A copy of the Chaplain Questionnaire, complete with the 

responses of the chaplains surveyed, can be found in Appendix 1. 


Twenty-one chaplains, with over two hundred year combined active 
duty Navy ministry, replied. 
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TABLE 5 


NUMBER OF ASSIGNMENTS WHERE CACO DUTY TRAINING INVOLVING A 
CHAPLAIN WAS HELD ON A REGULAR BASIS 


Chaplains PS 5 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Assignments 0 cvv scape seer ute rare A cence) tata Ense iter tations « 9 

Another aspect of the needs assessment was how well 
prepared the CACO duty personnel have been for the assignment and 
how needed training might be. If CACO duty is being performed in 
an effective manner throughout the Navy, then the absence of 
training could be justified as unnecessary. 

As Appendix 1 indicates, seventeen of the twenty-one 
chaplains judged CACO personnel to be more or less prepared to 
handle the administrative side of the duty. Only four chaplains 
placed CACO personnel in the bottom half of the scale as being 
not prepared for administrative demands. 

When asked how prepared CACO personnel they accompanied 
were in handling the emotional/spiritual side of the duty, the 
chaplains' responses shifted significantly. Twelve of twenty 
placed CACO personnel in the "not prepared" half of the scale. 

As Table 6 shows, the chaplains surveyed indicated a 
substantial agreement that CACO duty training is needed for the 
most effective performance of that assignment. The fact that 
most of the chaplains believed CACO personnel were prepared 
generally for the administrative demands of the duty did not 


alter their convictions that training is important. 
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TABLE 6 


NEED FOR TRAINING CACOS ON THE EMOTIONAL/SPIRITUAL AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE DEMANDS OF THEIR DUTY 


Chaplains 3 E ak 1 3 1 P. 1 2 1 
iag Arr orko 142.0500 - B. zw. Web we hs . 17210 
strongly agree strongly disagree 

The chaplains shared similar priorities on what content 
should be included in CACO training. As revealed in Question 14 
of Appendix 1, the respondents indicated a need to cover 
administrative requirements, the emotional response of the NOK, 
the contents of the CACO manual, reasons behind personal 
discomfort with the duty, what to do on the first call and the 
chaplain's role in the process. 

The least enthusiastic response in this area related to 
the inclusion in the training of ways in which the CACO 
personnel might appropriately call on their faith during the 
process. A majority took a neutral to negative posture on the 
question. This response may have been due to the discomfort 
some chaplains feel with injecting overt religious content into a 
secular training session. It also may have been due to the vague 
nature of the question. Some chaplains may have interpreted the 
question as a prelude to improper proselytizing rather than as an 
invitation to lay ministry. My failure to be more precise in the 
question blurred the validity of the replies. 


The questionnaire's goal of discerning chaplains’ 
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current involvement in the CACO process was achieved to my 
satisfaction. Every chaplain had participated in CACO ministry 
and all but one chaplain had done so on multiple occasions. 
However, as Question 9 in Appendix 1 makes clear, a significant 
majority seldom or never have gone with CACO officers to the NOK 
subsequent to the initial notification call. As Question 7 
showed, a similar majority has never participated in training. 

From the data it appears that the primary nature of 
chaplain ministry in a CACO setting is reactive rather than 
proactive and is focused on the crisis event of the initial 
notification. A proactive ministry to CACO officers, in which 
pastoral contact and preparation of the CACO precedes the crisis, 
seems to be the exception. Little attention is paid to the 
spiritual needs of the CACO prior to an actual call. 

The final section of the questionnaire invited the 
chaplains to give positive and/or negative statements on their 
experiences with CACO duty personnel. The fifteen replies fell 
into four general categories, with some overlap. 

The first category was neutral comments, such as "every 
shipboard officer is the potential deliverer of a death message." 
Neutral comments tended to state the obvious and were of minimal 
help in sorting out chaplains' mob enaa 

The second category was Marine Corps comments.  One-third 
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Appendix 1 contains the verbatim comments. Six 


chaplains made no remarks in the final section. Two chaplains 
neglected to fill out the questionnaire. 
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of Navy chaplains serve with the Marine Corps at any given time. 
Two chaplains commented on the Marine Corps tradition in which 
the commanding officer makes the actual notification. One 
chaplain mentioned that "Marine CO's periodically excluded 
the chaplain from assisting CACO...and brought the chaplain in to 
do a memorial service.” 

From the Marine Corps comments, it appears chaplains 
involved in CACO duty with Marines generally have had positive 
experiences. However, the reluctance of some commanding officers 
to utilize chaplains in other than a memorial service capacity 
could indicate potential problems in implementing CACO training 
in some Marine Corps units. Chaplains reporting for duty to 
Marine Corps units must be prepared to educate their commanding 
officers on the professional role of chaplains, including 
participation in all facets of CACO ministry. 

The third category was positive comments. These included 
some Marine Corps remarks and statements of a general nature from 
other chaplains. "Most CACOs I've worked with have been 
conscientious and very responsible," is a representative 
statement. 

The fourth category was negative comments. It&icss 
important to note that positive remarks on the sincerity and 
earnestness of the CACO officers were found within many comments 
critical of some aspect of the CACO program. Some chaplains 


observed inadequate preparation for the duty in comments such as, 
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"dutysvpersonssgwith.olittlev ors nolwtraining,? Others noted 
emotional or attitudinal problems, such as, "completely 
unprepared to deal with the necessary emotional upset." 

The thrust of the comments was to confirm two assumptions 
about the CACO process. First, those assigned the duty usually 
try to do their best and are especially unprepared for the 
emotional dimensions of the duty, including the response of the 
NOK and the personal discomfort of the CACO officer. Second, 
while horror stories on botched CACO duties seem to be rare, the 
need for CACO training and its clear absence from current 


practice were confirmed in the Chaplain questionnaire. 


Pastoral Self-Evaluation 

My peers at the Chaplain Corps Advanced Course were 
involved in aspects of evaluating the ministry project. I 
prepared a research paper based on the first seminar, which was 
graded by the three course advisers and presented in oral 
form to my classmates for review. None of my peers was able to 
attend the seminar itself because of the conflicting schedule of 
the training seminar with the Advanced Course class schedule. 

The peer evaluations primarily dealt with academic 
concerns. The main critique of the research paper was cosmetic 
in that a word was misspelled and the length of the paper 
slightly exceeded the requested limit. The advisers indicated 
the paper had touched on a crucial area of neglected ministry and 


that the format and presentation of the seminar were consistent 
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with the Naval audience. 

In the classroom presentation to classmates, a similar 
type of response was given. No questions of a theological or 
pastoral nature were raised. Two peers asked for a copy of the 
CACO talk for their files. 

The peer evaluations did not evaluate my explicit 
pastoral role or the way in which I personally ministered to CACO 
trainees in the seminars. I realized that my peers lacked the 
frame of reference to provide the kind of reflection and critique 
of my ministry that I had requested. The inability to attend the 
seminar or to be involved in the project defeated the request for 
evaluation in any but a surface or academic sense. 

In self-assessment, the greatest pastoral deficiency I 
faced in the project was the lack of an authentic pastoral 
identity with the trainees. In pastoral theology, the 
relationship developed between the pastor and the parishioner is 
vital in establishing the right of the minister to gain entrance 
into the parishioner's life beneath the surface level. 

My role in the training seminar did not involve this 
crucial aspect of relationships. I was not one of the chaplains 
assigned to the base. I lacked the institutional permission 
required to visit the CACOs in their work spaces, develop 
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Oden, Pastoral Theology, pp. 50-52. Hiltner speaks of 
the inherently relational nature of pastoral communication in 
creating the atmosphere in which the ministerial exercise of the 


four pastoral functions can occur. See his Preface to Pastoral 
Theology, pp. 177-183. 
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personal relationships with them or be with them on an actual 
CACO call. 

The greatest impact of this limitation was on my efforts 
to assess ns validity of the hypothesis that Christian  CACOs 
could be brought to see their role as a legitimate extension of 
lay ministry. I discovered as an outsider that I could not get 
deeply enough involved in the lives of the Christian CACOs to 
sort out this dynamic of their duty. For example, I offered to 
discuss the spiritual dimensions of the duty with interested 
CACOs after the seminars. No one accepted that invitation. The 
failure to respond was not due to an incompetent presentation by 
me, as verified by the critiques. To dismiss the failure to 
respond on the grounds of the unspiritual state of the CACOs 
would be both presumptuous and unprovable. My absence of a 
pastoral relationship with the trainees is the most logical and 
likely explanation.$7 

The importance of the personal pastoral dimension was 
revealed in my dealings with the CACO lawyer. He also was my 
neighbor in Navy housing. His CACO call happened while we were 
in the process of developing a friendship. Although I did not go 

67The development of relationships as a vital part of 
crisis ministry is emphasized strongly in literature on the 
subject. See R. Scott Sullender, Grief and Growth (New York: 
Paulist Press, 1985), pp. 131-139. Oden emphasizes the need for 
deep friendships as a prelude to providing effective pastoral 
eares tosethose sinscrisis. While he speaks mainly of those 
actually going through the crisis, his argument may be extended 


to those who must be with the griever in the crisis, such as a 
CACO. See his Pastoral Theology, pp. 294-297. 
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with him on any of the calls, he made a point of discussing the 
process with me, including his own bewilderment at handling the 
divorced parents of the dead sailor and his gratitude for the 
guidance provided by the chaplain who was with him in the 
process. On two occasions he moved the conversation from the CACO 
call to reflection on grief in his own family. His father had 
died the previous spring and his mother was having difficulty 
coming to grips with the death. This highly disciplined officer 
began to share his ambiguities on how to help his mother as she 
struggled with a personal crisis new to both of them. 

In retrospect, I realized it was the personal 
relationship formed with this officer that permitted my deeper 
level of involvement with his efforts to sort out both the CACO 
demands and his personal grief. Had I conducted CACO training 
with a formal pastoral relationship to the trainees, I am 
convinced that several more occasions would have presented 
themselves to deal with the spiritual dimensions of the duty on a 
one-to-one basis. 

In their discussion of modes of helping for those in 
grief, Mitchell and Anderson identify the first mode of caring 
as intervention and relief, declaring it to be "the most 
effective initial helping response." They define this mode of 
caring as any act designed to help the person in grief to handle 
ordinary tasks and responsibilities. The other categories they 


mention include support, encouragment and reintegration that 
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68 
places the mourner back into the mainstream of life. 


If this is the caring role a CACO officer takes in 
assisting the NOK through the initial stages of grief, it also is 
the primary role I assumed in assisting the officers to prepare 
for the emotional and spiritual demands of their duty. Although 
the context of the seminars did not permit the full pastoral role 
I desired, the function I fulfilled in ministry to them was 
pastoral care as outlined by Mitchell and Anderson. In presenting 
both technical and interior resources on which the officers could 
draw for aid, I ministered to them as one who was intervening 
with the goal of assisting them in handling the assignment. 
This intervention was focused pastorally toward areas that 
transcended the purely administrative details. 

One positive aspect of my involvement with the trainees 
was the perception throughout the process that I was a chaplain 
and not simply a professional technician on the mechanics of 
grief. I was introduced as a chaplain by the coordinator. In 
the presentation, I reaffirmed that identity in the disclaimer 
that I was not a generic chaplain, someone perceived by others 
simply as a staff officer with a degree in religion. My identity 
clearly was stated to be Christian pastor. While the trainees 
may not have seen me as their chaplain, they knew that I was a 


member of the clergy and always called me by the title of 


chaplain. 
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Mitchell and Anderson, pp. 111-117. 


CHAPTER VIII 
FUTURE DIRECTIONS 


The Immediate Aftermath 

In May, 1987, as the CACO training seminars were 
concluding, the USS Stark, while on patrol in the Persian Gulf, 
was struck by an Iraqi Exocet missile. Thirty-seven sailors were 
killed in the attack. Wide publicity was given to the grief of 
the families, symbolized by the memorial service conducted at the 
Stark's homeport of Mayport, Florida, and attended by the 
President of the United States. 

In the aftermath of the Stark tragedy, three events took 
place that have direct bearing on the immediate future of the 
CACO project. First, the Chief of Naval Education and Training, 
Vice Admiral N. R. Thunman, directed that a study begin of ways 
to better prepare CACOs for the demands of such duties in the 
future. Admiral Thunman, an active United Methodist layman and 
strong supporter of Navy chaplains, expressed special interest in 
the role of the chaplain in the process. 

The Chief of Naval Education and Training, or CNET, is 
responsible for the professional training and education of all 
Navy personnel. His staff chaplain, seeking information on the 


role of Navy chaplains in CACO duties, made an inquiry to the 
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Navy Chaplains' School in Newport. That staff informed him of 
the training seminars I had conducted for my doctor of ministry 
project. He requested a copy of all my work to date, plus any 
additional work as it was completed. The project, through 
Chapter V, with appendices and a copy of the CACO talk, have been 
forwarded to his office. 

The outcome of this CNET study remains to be seen. A 
Navy-wide format for the preparation of CACOs and the support 
team may emerge from the process. It is worth noting that the 
chaplain who initiated the search for CACO material from Navy 
chaplains indicated to me in early August, 1987, that the only 
formal study of chaplains’ involvement in CACO duty to emerge 
from the search was this project. This verifies the response 
made on the questionnaire for chaplains at the Advanced Course on 
the rarity of CACO training and the almost total lack of chaplain 
involvement in CACO duty except on a reactive crisis basis. 

Second, in late July, 1987, a staff chaplain from the 
Chaplains' Resource Board, the CRB, contacted me regarding the 
project. The CRB is responsible to provide ministry resources 
for all Navy chaplains, ranging from professional reading and 
seminars through regular mailings to each chaplain on current 
issues in military ministry. 

He had learned from the CNET chaplain of the work I was 
doing and had expressed interest in the research. In early 


August I met with the director of the CRB in Norfolk, Virginia. 
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He desired to have a copy of my work to date plus a copy of the 
finished project to review for possible revision and publication 
as a Model for Ministry. 

The concept of a Model for Ministry in the Chaplain Corps 
is that of a framework for an aspect of ministry that is relevant 
to Navy chaplains. This model for chaplain involvement in the 
development of a CACO training program would be sent to all 
active duty Navy chaplains. While no final decision has been 
reached as of December, 1987, the material I have produced thus 
far is being reviewed for that purpose. 

This, in light of the attention given to CACO 
involvement in the Stark tragedy, I prepared an article 
summarizing the needs for emotional and spiritual preparation by 
the CACO prior to a call. I submitted the article to the Naval 
Institute Proceedings. This is the professional journal for 
officers of the United States Navy and Marine Corps and is read 
throughout the officer corps. The article was accepted for 
publication and appeared in the September, 1987, edition. It is 
my hope that the substance of the article will be used by the 
readers to kindle thought on their preparation for CACO mica 
and response to a crewmember's grief when such occasions occur. 

Future Research and Development 
The project has opened a number of doors for future study 


69 
Robert J. Phillips, "Breaking the News," United States 


Naval Institute Proceedings, September, 1987, pp. 107-109. 
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and refinement in developing a ministry to CACOs. As mentioned 
in the previous chapter, the greatest limitation in the project 
rested in the semi-official status I brought to the training 
sessions. Because I was not the chaplain to the trainees, I 
lacked the pastoral relationship required to follow-up and to 
refine the understanding of CACO duty as an extension of lay 
ministry among Christian officers in the program. 

An obvious subject for future research rests in 
conducting CACO training in a context where that pastoral 
relationship is present. It would require a chaplain who is 
assigned to a command where area CACO coordination is similar to 
the Newport experience. It would be advisable to have such 
training conducted by a chaplain who also was available to go 
with a CACO on an actual call, thus forming the pastoral link my 
project was not able to complete. Only in this setting could the 
spiritual dimensions of the hypothesis relating to lay ministry 
be confirmed. 

An added advantage to training in this context would be a 
typical chaplain tour of duty of three years rather than the five 
months covered in the project. This would allow more time for a 
larger number of actual CACO calls to take place, which in turn 
would provide a more substantial data base for validating the 
nature of the impact of CACO training on the officers. 

Another potential development from the project could 


assist isolated Naval units that are involved in CACO situations 
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but lack access to active duty chaplains. Naval Reserve units 
and Navy Recruiting units scattered throughout the country are 
the primary examples. 

These organizations often have CACO responsibilities in 
informing the NOK who live in civilian communities hundreds of 
Miles from the nearest Navy installation. In the first training 
session, one officer mentioned a tour of duty at a Reserve Center 
in Kentucky when a CACO notification was received. The parents 
lived in the mountains two hundred miles away, and neither active 
duty nor reserve chaplains were available to assist. 

A version of the training session tailored to the unique 
needs of isolated units could be placed on a video cassette for 
training at those commands. For example, many of the smaller 
Recruiting units have no officers, thus leaving the CACO task to 
the senior enlisted person. He or she would have no access to the 
emotional and spiritual helping resources available at regular 
Navy bases. The video could offer suggestions on where the CACO 
could go for help in coming to grips personally with the pressure 
of the duty. Particular attention could be paid to reliance on 
local clergy in assisting the NOK. The use of reserve chaplains 
in CACO situations, when they are in the area, could be 
explained. 

Such a video could become part of the regular General 
Military Training required weekly of all Navy personnel on some 


aspect of their duties. It could be shown to everyone at the 
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smaller unit annually, with review required more frequently by 
those who actually stand the local CACO duty. This would be an 
improvement over the current system in which no training whatever 
is offered to these scattered CACO units. 

CACO coordinators at larger commands are given the 
assignment as a collateral duty, defined as a task incidental to 
their primary role. In the Newport situation, the time for each 
training session was changed at least once, with the middle 
session changed three times because of the CACO coordinator's 
conflict with his regular duties. Other than being handed the 
CACO manual and pertinent Navy instructions, the coordinator 
received no training for the job. 

Given the lack of standardized training for CACO 
coordinators and the low priority assigned to this collateral 
duty by many Navy commands, a training package designed for 
officers assigned coordination duty is needed. This could include 
written information on what is expected in the duty, predictable 
pitfalls, and emphasis on the role of the chaplain in the entire 
process. Guidance on setting up training seminars would be 
invaluable in providing a framework for initiating such a program 
at larger commands. 

Another area for future development rests in what is 
called the Professional Development Course for Navy chaplains. 
Offered annually at a variety of locations, the four-day course 


treats one particular aspect of military ministry in depth each 
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year. Past themes have included preaching, current trends in 
biblical studies, ethics, and the chaplain as a staff corps 
officer. 

Under the general theme of crisis ministry, chaplains 
could receive training on their role in the CACO process. This 
half-day session could include a review of pertinent Navy 
instructions, an update on current theological and psychological 
writings on grief, and a review of the kinds of CACO situations 
chaplains have encountered. This setting also could provide a 
context for discussion of the spiritual dimensions of relating to 
CACOs. Perspectives on a chaplain's role in the CACO process 
could be discussed. Hopefully, some sort of supportive yet 
critical alentir E of the chaplain's ministry in a crisis 
situation could emerge. 

In the post-seminar questionnaires, the most positive 
response by the trainees was to the query on how helpful the 
training had been in preparing them to assist enlisted people in 
their divisions when those individuals receive death messages 
from home. Whether or not the officer would ever do a CACO call, 
the officer almost certainly would be involved in the grief 
process on the division officer level. 

When I reported to the USS Iwo Jima on June 19, 1987, I 
quickly received verification of this dimension of officer 
preparation. The ship was at sea during my first five weeks on 


board. In that period, I delivered thirty-five death or serious 
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illness messages sent from families at home to the crew of six 
hundred. The messages ranged from the death of a brother in an 
accident, to the miscarriage of late term twins, to the deaths of 
a parent and numerous grandparents. I realized that during a 
given year it would not be unusual for one-third of the crew to 
suffer the loss of a member of their extended family. 

In August, 1987, I conducted training on the dynamics of 
grief for the fifty-five officers of the ship. In the course of 
the training, I asked how many of the officers had ever been on a 
CACO call. None had, though several had stood CACO duty. Then I 
asked how many had ever had a sailor in their division suffer the 
loss of a family member. Virtually every officer indicated they 
had had that experience. 

In light of the replies on the post-training 
questionnaire and my initial contacts on board USS Iwo Jima, it 
is likely that the most fruitful area for future research and 
development in grief ministry will be found in preparing Naval 
officers to relate with professional sensitivity to sailors who 
are in grief. Training in this area could include many of the 
dimensions covered in the CACO seminars. The stages of grief, 
the impact of grief on job performance, and the resources 
available to support both the sailor and the officer could be 
explored. The spiritual dynamics of loss also could be treated 
by the assigned chaplain. The potential usefulness of this sort 


of training session could exceed the benefits of a session given 
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exclusively to CACO concerns. 


Final Thoughts 


Ministry to those who grieve is an inherent part of the 
Christian pastoral tradition. Ministry to those who assist 
others in the midst of acute grief also i Sma Gt Olan coat 
tradition, albeit in more implicit ways. The local pastor who 
offers spiritual support to doctors and nurses in the 
congregation, the hospital chaplain who offers spiritual support 
to the staff, and the military chaplain who offers spiritual 
support to the CACO are sharing a common ministry. 

The Navy chaplain has been accorded a privilege and 
responsibility unique among the officers of the military. She or 
he is privileged to offer explicit spiritual guidance to those 
who work in the secular world of the Navy. The chaplain's 
responsibility is unique in that the chaplain is the only officer 
accountable to two authorities. She or he is responsible both to 
the military and to the faith group that endorsed the chaplain to 
minister. 

In preparing CACOs for the emotional and spiritual 
dimensions of the duty, the chaplain fulfills both 
responsibilities. The Navy seeks competent and caring officers 
to undertake the difficult personal task of assisting the NOK. 
Part of a CACO's preparation for the task is gaining awareness of 
the inner turmoil the NOK will face and becoming familiar with 


the resources available to help the CACO in his or her own 
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discomfort. The chaplain's role in CACO training is invaluable 
to that process. 

The church expects the chaplain to provide pastoral care 
to those in the military. The chaplain who helps CACOs cultivate 
spiritual resources for the duty and acquaints CACOs with the 
religious and emotional dynamics of the duty is acting in a 
manner consistent with the pastoral call. Through the vehicle of 
a CACO training program, a chaplain can provide effective 
ministry to the officer prior to a death. 

Much of the ministry provided in a military setting, like 
that of a civilian parish, is reactive in nature. Sometimes 
pastoral care must be offered in response to unpredictable 
crises. On other occasions the crisis may be predicted, such as 
the certainty of death, but the people involved may not be known 
until the event has occurred. In a CACO setting the identity of 
the NOK obviously is not known until the tragedy has taken place. 

The pastoral advantage for the chaplain lies in knowing 
who the CACOs are. Through sensitive and proactive ministry, the 
chaplain can offer both professional and spiritual guidance to 
those who stand ready to assist the NOK. Ministy to CACOs is one 
of those rare situations where the chaplain can have a genuine 
influence over the course of events. 

The pilot program held in Newport in 1987 was a 
beginning. I see this project as first step toward developing a 


model for this type of ministry. Chaplains must mold the form and 
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content of such seminars to fit the particular needs of those in 
their charge. In assigning officers to CACO duty, the Navy has 
assumed anyone can perform the task regardless of the personal 
attitude or lack of preparation of the officer. This faulty 
assumption best can be challenged by chaplains who present to 
their commanding officers a quality training program for  CACOs. 
Hopefully the day will come when Navy policy directs that only 
officers trained in the total demands of CACO duty be assigned 
that responsibility. Both the CACO and the NOK would benefit 
from that change. 

The key point is that the burden of breaking the news cf 
a loved one's death need not be flung onto the unprepared 
shoulders of a bewildered or resentful officer. The chaplain must 
show sensitivity and a willingness to take the initiative to see 
this expression of pastoral care is offered. In assisting those 
officers and in ministering to their needs, the dual callings of 


Christian pastor and Navy chaplain find fulfillment. 


APPENDIX 1 
CACO QUESTIONNAIRE 


CHAPLAIN CORPS ADVANCED COURSE STUDENTS AND STAFF 
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CHAPLAIN QUESTIONNAIRE 


This instrument is to assist in the formation of a seminar on the 
training of  CACOs in the emotional and spiritual dimensions of 
their duty. Your responses will be invaluable in setting a 
realistic frame of reference by the training team for use of this 
program in a variety of commands. "CACO" here refers only to 
CACO, not the delivery of death messages via AMCROSS to deployed 
sailors or marines. 


1. Rank Lieutenant Commander - 14 
Commander - 6 
Captain - 1 


Age 4 6 6 5 
e O 36-40 72 9 41-45.....46-51 
Year of ordination 


1 6 9 5 
Before 1965...1965-70...1971-75...1976-80 


2x Number of years of full time ministry prior to active 
duty 


3 2 2 1 4 2 i 3 1 0 T 
Ore 1 ue Jue eire eteteibe steil V coire eJ e seil years 


3. Number of years active duty as chaplain 


1 4 2 5 3 2 0 0 1 0 1 0 0 1 
EUSA MEATS EET Lilie ete 122091324.14.92L19524.L0.«L/7.2«19o2219 


4. Number of occasions where you informed next-of-kin of loved 
one's death or were with NOK when they were informed (in 
the parish) 


6 2 6 Hs i 2 0 2 
0229819. 22-5. 775-102. .11-20,.125-50 72251-TOOXS. over 100 


55 Number of CACO calls you have done on active duty as 
chaplain 


0 1 6 4 2 3 2 0 
027.1.222-257;776-107:7711-20171421-302:7.31550 er over 50 


3.7 


6. Number of duty assignments as chaplain 


1 3 1 9 d 2 0 1 
2X a3 eA uh ab Moe EIE assignments 


Ts Number of those assignments were CACO training involving a 
chaplain was held on a regular basis 


oe 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
OS ET cre etenetdiets ce diskehei Duster a Oller TAN E 


8. Please check training or experiences helpful to you in your 
CACO ministry both to and with the CACO officer: 


A. Introductory course in pastoral counseling/care in 
seminary 
TURION 
B. Seminary/graduate course in crisis ministry/acute grief 
Yó- 45  Na3*365 
C. One or more units of Clinical Pastoral Education 
Y = lOoyanNe-0411 
D. Full time ministry as hospital chaplain 
Y -SANE I3 
E. Other (please specify) 
-Chaplain School Basic Course and CACO slide presentation 
-Chaplain School Basic Course and first senior chaplain 
-On the Job Training 
-On the Job Training 
-Death and Dying course 


-Helpful ability to communicate sympathy 
-Two years postgraduate work at mental health center 


9. Of all your CACO assignments, on how many did you go with the 
CACO officer on more than the initial notification call? 
Always - 1 Most of the time - 3 Half the time - 2 Seldom - 7 


Never - 6 
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LOS In your opinion, how well-prepared were the CACOs to handle 
the administrative side of their duty? (circle response) 


6 3 1 5 2 1 2 0 0 1 
EE chad ter ald ce eo LL M ie Ci D ae no ls lets OC wide oO maces LO 
very well prepared not prepared 


11. In your opinion, how well-prepared were the  CACOs you 
acompanied to handle the emotional/spiritual side of their duty? 
(circle answer) 


2 2 3 1 0 3 0 6 2 1 
Dues Witetatn sd. etse Fale aids « « Gains Aue de aaa te «eve dU 
very well prepared not prepared 


12. Do you see a need for training CACOs on the 
emotional/spiritual and administrative demands of their duty? 


5 E 1 1 3 T 1 1 2 L 
DE dd aaa aE e a TAE TT TE E LO 
strongly agree strongly disagree 


Lag Do you see a need for a chaplain to be part of that 
training? 


7 3 2 2 2 1 0 t E l 
pee Dag cur ESL ar er Pe E 
strongly strongly 
agree disagree 


14. Please rate what you feel would be crucial to such training, 
with 1 being "essential" and 5 being "useless." 


"uk y. 2 1 0 
brief on admin requirements Pe Pre Pee re 
essential useless 


izes T 2 0 
brief on possible emotional response of NOK 1...2...3...4...5 
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TO NET: 1 0 
brief on contents Of CACO manta ise. 2 aes I4 


brief on reasons behind personal discomfort with the duty 


4 7 2 1 1 
Lec ees rie ere hte PS 


WEE T 0 0 1l 
prier on what ctordoronr irs cecal mele. 2 TITEL 


105) 3 2 0 1 
brief on the chaplain's possible role in CACO 1...2...3...4...5 


brief on how CACOs appropriately may call on their faith during 
the process 


4 3 S 1 2 
164 222 e Jte o e F Sta’ 


Final question (sorry, no ‘bonus points’): Very briefly, what 
have been the biggest problems and best positive examples of 
performance by CACOs? For example, "CACOs tend to clutch on the 
initial call...CACOs have been dumped with the duty by the 
command...CACOs have been generally very conscientious," etc. 


-CACOs usually are poorly trained but accept the job with a 
desire to "get the job done." 

-was with Marines, where CO made the calls 

-(CACOs have done well when) well-prepared to anticipate and 
answer questions effectively; able to listen well; able to handle 
emotional outbursts well. (CACOs have done poorly) when the 


opposite was the case. 


-Most CACOs I've worked with have been conscientious and very 
responsible. 


-CACOs at larger bases tend to be well-versed and competent. 
-completely unprepared to deal with the necessary emotional 


upset; doggedly determined to do their very best administratively 
for the family. 
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-CACOs are usually duty persons with little or no training. 
-Some CACOs consider this a 'dirty job and I have to do it.' 


-Every shipboard officer is the potential deliverer of a death 
message. 


-CACOs get nervous and try to dump the responsibilities; are 
frequently unprepared, untrained and frightened. 


-generally good on admin requirements but weak on emotional 
support to the NOK 


-very junior officers assigned CACO duty with only minimal 
training 


-having done four with the USMC, they really take care of their 
own 


-most CACOs have been very junior, inexperienced people; Marine 
CO's periodically excluded the chaplain from assisting CACO; 
assumed the duty themselves and brought the chaplain in to do a 
memorial service; CACOs seemed to appreicate the chaplain's role 
very much and were more than willing to let the chaplain take the 
lead in making the initial call, actually making the 
notification. 


-I have found CACOs to be carefully chosen and sensitive. I have 
no horror stories to share. I've heard of the terrible CACOs, how 
they botched just about everything but I've not experienced this. 
It's a painful experience but these are professional warriors. 
Death - their own and others - is part of their reality. 
Basically I'm very proud of the CACO program as I have 
experienced it. Yet training is always helpful! 
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APPENDIX 2 
PRE-SEMINAR QUESTIONNAIRES TO CACO TRAINEES 


QUESTIONS AND COMPILED RESULTS 
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CACO TRAINING QUESTIONNAIRE 
1: Rank: Age Sex USN or USNR 
2. Have you done a CACO in the past? Y - 7 or N - 22 
3. Have you delivered a death message? Y - 13 or N - 16 


4. Have you suffered the death of an immediate family member 
(father, mother, brother, sister, wife, husband, child)? 
Y - 4 or N - 25 


5S Has a death message been delivered to you since you entered 
the Navy? Y - 3 or N -26 


D On a scale of 1 to 10, with 1 being NOT PLEASED AT ALL, and 
10 being VERY PLEASED, how do you feel personally about standing 
a CACO watch? 


7 2 2 2 4 3 2 4 2 
1 a Diether e die atero ute BUD ene aD a teks re tiielaicie oo ctaieto Je c emi 
not pleased very pleased 


th On a scale of 1 to 10, with 1 being NOT CONFIDENT AT ALL and 
10 being VERY CONFIDENT, how confident are you about handling the 
administrative details of a CACO? 


3 1 L 1 3 4 4 4 5 3 
t eot Paese 3 aen nia ete iste ate oe uae y e's Rana : page i sceau 
not confident very confident 


8. On a scale of 1 to 10, with one being NOT CONFIDENT AT ALL 
and 10 being VERY CONFIDENT, how confident are you about handling 
the emotional response of the NOK? 


3 1 1 4 3 3 3 4 1 6 
s EA e E ER, a n AS esce rr Aa ed PV DS CU 
not confident very confident 
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95 Please prioritize what areas you wish to see covered in CACO 
training (from Ito 


9 5 4 2 4 1 2 
Administrative details a sec eto A 20087 


3 L0585 6 b: 1 2 


What to take on the first call l1: 3 « «e Me «19 De oU «917, 
4 6 4 4 5 3 0 
How to break the news 1 wd reis Jielete eia iO d ems D eoa eL) 


2 1 4 4 E 8 5 
How to understand the CACO manual — 1...2...3...4...5...6...7 


Preparing oneself emotionally 2 2 5 1 2 E DI 
for the duty p SAP dE CHE Hmomseooctstaoo 
Sorting out the family's 2 3 4 4 8 5 T 
emotional response 1.7.2.3» 229. «4*2 104 41 


Where to go for helping 
resources (personal/professional) 
6 E 2 5 2 4 4 
et, TLS S Ay CoD Uu Gere et 


Other 
(specify) No other responses given. 


Tos What  questions/issues do you DEFINITELY want CACO training 
to address? 


-duties of CACOs and methods of handling emotional response 
-I do not know enough of the job to know 

-the first visit 

-reimbursable expenses for the NOK and follow-on admin work 
TT? Are you Protestant - 4 Catholic - 19 Jewish - 0 


Other - 0 No Preference - 6 
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E24 Do you attend a church/synagogue at least once monthly? 

Y -18 N- 11 

13. Roughly how many funerals have you attended in the last five 
years? 


5 10 2 6 2 2 2 
aieri earar 4 ir e e OK ka EAA Es 5 


14. On a scale of 1-10, with 1 being NOT AT ALL and 10 being 
EXACTLY, how does each of the following statements describe how 
you see yourself as a CACO? 


A novice being sent to do something I am uncomfortable doing 


4 0 6 0 10 2 2 2 0 E 
aL ey oxrseyore p vete ene US ES e HUE e y Y PNE O99 Lors 


The key administrative liason for the family 


2 0 0 0 0 0 2 4 2 20 
1 eue istae es (eu Dese D se ede e e D e e dis eL 


A supportive and professionally competent guide for the 
family 


8 0 0 4 7 0 0 4 0 6 
ete aU ei. «dee «Ode . s. e. es Saree dU 


The officer who handles the paperwork 


4 0 0 0 2 4 2 4 2 12 
lS Id oral ciclo dee siente Diete is e¥eG a ste Jas « LO 


Someone stuck with a necessary duty no one else wants 


8 0 4 6 2 2 0 0 2 5 
1:..2. 223090 SEN, 6270777 EBIT Bed. 0 
Other 
(Specify) - No additional responses recorded. 


154 How much does religious faith mean to you personally, on a 


scale of 1 to 5, with 1 being MEANS A GREAT DEAL and 5 being 
MEANS NOTHING. 


11 7 6 4 
Iudeis. vd stare D 
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FOLLOW-UP SURVEY AFTER THE TRAINING SESSION 


il How helpful has this session been in preparing you for the 
administrative side of a CACO, with 1 being A SHEER WASTE OF TIME 
and 10 being OUTSTANDING? 


0 0 4 E 4 7 3 4 2 3 
RS TE ETT Osc oR esi Dis . 29 KT 10 
WASTE OUTSTANDING 


2s How helpful has this session been in preparing you for the 
emotional side of understanding and supporting the NOK, with 1 
being a SHEER WASTE OF TIME and 10 being OUTSTANDING? 


0 1 d 0 8 1 i 9 E 4 
Loa P Ae E 329. LAS E D e efes/lsre tae eas eRe 
WASTE OUTSTANDING 


3. What, if anything, needed to be discussed more? 


-specific case studies 

-good for understanding family's emotional state 

-the more case studies the better 

-specific admin and scenarios 

-more actual CACO case discussion 

-more admin requirements 

-nothing 

-more on actual paperwork, perhaps a slide show on the required 
forms 

-specifics of admin and benefits 

-don't know yet; I guess I'll know after my first call 


4. What, if anything, could have been discussed less? 


-human spiritual dimensions 

-everything was covered that was necessary 

-the two experienced CACOs (in the first training seminar) 
talking to each other or about extreme possibilities 

-would be valuable to any with no experience; I've had much in 
this area and nothing for me was particularly significant 

-can't get too much information on this subject 
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5. How helpful has the session been in preparing you emotionally 
for CACO duty, with 1 being NO HELP AT ALL and 10 being VERY 
HELPFUL? 


1 0 1 1 4 5 3 7 4 0 
ar 2E RRNA E e 757.761.7772, SOT D e e 710 
NO VERY 
HELP HELPFUL 


B How confident are you in handling the administrative details 
of a CACO duty, with 1 being VERY CONFIDENT and 10 being NOT 
CONFIDENT AT ALL? 


3 T 4 E 3 3 3 à 3 2 
Let Lasko eae ee Dae Oe ae atele Gae a Saee a LO 
VERY NOT 
CONFIDENT CONFIDENT 


74 How confident are you in handling the emotional response of 
the NOK in a CACO situation, with 1 being VERY CONFIDENT and 10 
being NOT CONFIDENT AT ALL? 


3 2 3 2 7 0 6 1 3 0 
omc d seed ese ae we Tes oO eee fee sOe ssl sielelU 
VERY NOT 
CONFIDENT CONFIDENT 


Sin In a related area, how helpful has the training been in 
assisting you to understand and support a sailor in your 
department/division who receives a death message, with 1 being NO 
HELP AT ALL and 10 being VERY HELPFUL? 


1 0 1 0 E 2 7 4 6 2 
1...2...3...4...5...6...7...8...9...10 
NO VERY 
HELP HELPFUL 


The information on this survey is for the purpose of assisting 
the staff in improving its presentations to future groups. 
Should you be called upon to do an actual CACO, a staff member is 
available both to offer whatever appropriate assistance possible 
and to get immediate feedback on how this training 
helped/hindered the CACO process. 
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FOLLOW-UP SURVEYS TO ACTUAL CACO CALLS 
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Follow-up Survey for Actual CACO Calls 


I. Identity of CACO Officers 
A. CACO1l - He handled the process for the divorced parents 
of a female sailor who committed suicide. The process began 
roughly one month prior to the first seminar. He participated in 
the seminar to provide a personal scenario for training and 
discussed with me what he wished he had known prior to the call. 


He was a lapsed United Methodist. 


B. CACO2 - He was involved in a death notification to the 
parents of a sailor approximately one month after attending the 


first training session. He was a Roman Catholic. 


C, CACO3 - He attended the second training session and had 
a CACO call approximately two months later. He delivered the 
message to parents in a "secondary" next-of-kin status. The 
sailor's wife was the primary next-of-kin and received the 
complete service from an assigned CACO in Caiifornia, where the 


accident happened. He was a Roman Catholic. 


D. CACO4 - This officer had completed a CACO process in 
behalf of the mother of an officer killed in an accident. She 
departed the area just prior to the first training seminar but 
left a written evaluation of the experience which proved helpful. 
Since she had received some training on the emotional dimensions 
of the duty while in San Diego, her evaluation has been included 


in this project. Her religious faith was not given. 
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II. Questions and Responses 


A. How did you feel the administrative part of the CACO 


duty went and how confident were you through the process? 


CACO1l - "As a lawyer, it was up my alley. No trouble." A 
final ninety day report is required but since he completed the 
requirements for that report in sixty days, he tried to submit it 
at sixty days. The CACO coordinator in Philadelphia insisted he 
do a ninety day report anyway. His legal background helped him 
when he had to explain to the divorced parents that the daughter 
had made the mother the primary next-of-kin and, as such, had the 
legal right to decide where and how the daughter was to be 
buried. However, the daughter had left her government insurance 
policy to the father, which meant the mother could make the plans 
but would have to pay for any unique requests not covered by 
government expenses out of her own pocket unless the father 
agreed to help. The lawyer's background assisted in helping the 


parents work toward a mutually agreeable solution. 


CACO2 - "There were no problems. I followed the checklist 
(in the back of the CACO Manual) and it went fine." He expressed 
minimal nervousness with this aspect of the duty. He did state 
that the Naval Training Center in Newport, which was responsible 
for honors at the funeral, fouled up their role. They arrived 
late to the funeral, late to the cemetery, dressed in the wrong 
uniforms, and so late with a bugler that taps could not be 


sounded. He indicated he was at the funeral and included a 
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summary of these foul-ups in his final report to Philadelphia. 
As a result, a special funeral detail team was appointed by the 
commanding officer of Newport to handle all future assignments of 
this nature. The CACO was pleased with the rapid and specific 


response. 


CACO3 - "It went ok. There wasn't that much to do." Asa 
CACO for a secondary NOK, the parents of a deceased sailor, most 
of the typical requirements for the process did not apply. Even 
though the parents had been informed by the wife of the sailor's 
accident, the CACO had to make the call. The next day, although 
the wife called with news of their son's death after a few hours 
in the hospital, the CACO returned with that notification as 
well. His main task was to insure the parents were aware of the 
wife's plans for the funeral back in the home state of 
Massachusetts. The CACO did have to arrange the funeral details 
through the Newport Naval Training Center. With the new funeral 


detail handling the duty, all went well. 


CACO4 - "As a first-time CACO, I greatly appreciated the 
pro-active assistance of the professional CACO offices, 
especially the CACO coordinator and Decedent Affairs Office at 
Naval Base Philadelphia. Between them, Lieutenant Mark K. of the 
deceased's command, and myself, transportation and funeral honors 
went smoothly. The CACO Manual, duties check-off list, CACO 
Coordinator, Decedent Affairs Office, etc., kept me on track. I 


was confident of the information I gave to Mrs. X." 


TII 


Be How did you feel about the emotional response of the 


NOK and how confident were you in dealing with that response? 


CACOl - "I didn't know what to say...I've never felt so 
helpless." His main crisis was on the initial call. As he went 
up to the door for the mother and then for the father, his "knees 
were weak" and his mind was blank on what would happen. 
Subsequent calls went much better and he developed greater 
confidence in relating to the parents. Most of the anger the 
parents directed toward one another came in the initial call. 
Later calls found them more controlled and willing to reach 
agreement on funeral details, especially as legal boundaries were 


explained to them. 


CACO2 - "I was scared. I was real glad the chaplain was 
along to tell them." Since the parents both worked, he drove 
first to the father's place of employment, found a private room 
and the chaplain informed the father. Then the CACO, the 
chaplain and the father drove to the mother's place of employment 
to notify her. A large extended family was in the area, so on 
subsequent calls the CACO never had to talk to the parents alone. 
He indicated strong family support seemed to mean a lot to them 
and that their grief never turned to anger against him. The 
family was not totally aware of the botched job done by the 
funeral detail and the CACO felt nothing would be gained by 
telling them. They expressed appreciation to the CACO after the 


funeral and throughout the process for his thoughtfulness, which 
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increased the CACO's confidence and sense of being helpful to 


them. 


CACO3 - "Well, I was real nervous. It's the part I didn't 
like. It helped some when I found out the parents already knew 
(from the wife) what happened." The CACO expressed relief that 
the chaplain went on the initial call. The family also had much 
local support and there were no tension he could see between the 
parents and the wife. The abbreviated nature of his duties 
limited his contacts to the two notifications, a follow-up call 


and attendance at the funeral he had helped to arrange. 


CACO4 - "The family made repeated comments of appreciation 
of CACO assistance. I was able to offer Mrs. X emotional support 
until her family was able to be with her and answer questions to 
the family's satisfaction. They were also pleased with the 


funeral detail provided by NETC, Newport, Rhode Island. 
C. What role did the chaplain play in the process? 


CACO1 - "I don't know what I would have done without him." 
He made the actual notification to both parents, understood and 
supported them in their initial expressions of grief and anger, 
and interpreted to the CACO a possible compromise between one 
parent's desire for a military funeral and the other parent's 
desire for a funeral in their home black church. The CACO had 
some difficulty tracking down the duty chaplain. The first two 


chaplains he contacted made it quite clear they did not have the 
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duty and were not the ones to go with him on the call. The CACO 
was miffed at that response but found it overcome by the 
exceptional helpfulness of the chaplain who went with him. "The 
one question I would want answered in any training session 
is, 'What can the CACO expect from the chaplain?'" The chaplain 


did not go on subsequent calls. 


CACO2 - "I'm glad Father M. was there to tell them." The 
CACO was very nervous about making the notification, so the 
Catholic chaplain actually informed both parents of their son's 
death. "He knew just what to say." The CACO essentially left 
the emotional and spiritual dimensions of the first call totally 
in the chaplain's care. The chaplain did not go on subsequent 


calls. 


/ 


CACO3 - "Father M went along and told them." The same 
chaplain who assisted  CACO2 also went on the initial 
notification. The CACO expressed his gratitude for the presence 
of the priest to handle the initial response of the NOK. He also 
indicated the priest handled the situation well and brought a 
stabilizing presence to the family and to the CACO during the 
first shock of grief. While the parents had been called by the 
wife, the presence of Naval officers in their home verified the 
reality of the accident and impending death of their son. The 
CACO indicated he "always" would have a chaplain with him on 


future CACO calls. The chaplain did not go on subsequent calls. 


CACO4 - She did not mention a chaplain in her report. 
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D. Did you see any way in which your personal faith was of 


assistance to you in handling the CACO duty? 


CACO1 - Since this officer had not been through the 
seminar, that issue had not been raised overtly for him during 
the process. He mentioned he had been raised in the Methodist 
Church and that his mother remained active in the church after 


the recent death of his father. 


CACO2 - This Roman Catholic CACO responded to the question 
by pointed back to his happiness over the presence of the priest 
during the notification. He agreed there was no  inconsistency 
but was unable to articulate beyond that. I had the feeling I 
was using leading questions to nail down something specific. TE 
was not a primary and conscious consideration for him during the 


duty. 


CACO3 - This Roman Catholic CACO also interpreted the 
question in the light of the presence of the Catholic chaplain on 
the first call. He saw the priest as the religious person in the 
process and, like CACO2, was unable to go beyond general 
agreement that CACO duty done well would be a Christian kind of 
act. The conscious thought of performing the duty as a Christian 
was not part of the process for him. While I may have been able 
to talk him into more specifics through leading questions, the 


responses would not be accurate to his feelings during the duty. 


CACO4 - This issue was not raised in her report. 
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E. How helpful was the training seminar in preparing you 


for the administrative and emotional demands of the duty? 


CACO1 - "I wish I had had something like this. They just 
handed me the book and threw me in." Although he had not been 
through training prior to his call, he was part of the first 
training session as a resource person. Afterwards, he expressed 
very positive feelings toward the idea. He felt confident about 
administrative details but attributed that to his background as a 
lawyer. He especially appreciated time given to discussing the 
emotional dimensions of the duty, both in preparing the CACO for 
personal discomfort and for sorting out the feelings of the NOK. 
The question of the role of the chaplain in the process was a 


matter he definitely wished to see covered in training. 


CACO2 - "It was helpful. I’m glad I had rt: (Why?) It 
gave me a 'heads-up' on the requirements...it was nice to know 
most people make it through ok." He appreciated the exposure to 
the CACO administrative process, something he heretofore had 
never considered nor studied. The mention in my talk that 85-95% 
of those going through grief eventually come to terms with it in 
a generally positive manner stuck in his mind as a source of 


hope as he faced the process. 


CACO3 - "It was good...helped me see what I was facing." 
Beyond that, the CACO was unable to be definite. He did indicate 
that both the administrative and emotional sides of the 


presentation were good to have. 
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CACO4 - "I felt fortunate to have attended a training 
seminar on how to handle grief, dealing with people in mourning, 
death notification, etc., at the Family Service Center, San 
Diego, about a year ago. It was invaluable training for this 
duty; I would recommend similar training to all  CACOs. The 
instructions don't prepare you for the emotion drain in 


performing these duties. 
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CACO PRESENTATION 

The second hour of today's seminar is devoted to the human 
dimensions of CACO duty. This duty is unique in terms of the 
emotional demands it places on you as CACOs. While knowledge of 
paperwork and administrative procedures is necessary, some 
insight into the personal pressures you will face and the nature 
of the grief the next-of-kin (NOK) faces also are necessary to do 
the job in the best possible way. In the% CACP Manual 
introduction, the underlying purpose of the program is stated as 
"interest in the well-being of the NOK." Please notice that 
interest is inclusive and not limited to matters of finance or 
logistics. 

We are looking at this aspect of CACO duty for several 
reasons. First, virtually everyone involved in a CACO process is 
unprepared for the emotional demands of the task. Second, 
training in this specific area can help you as the CACO to be 
better prepared for the duty. This, in turn, can improve the 
quality of service offered to the NOK as they face the trauma of 
loss. Third, a related professional benefit from this training 
is the insight it can provide in the course of your duty as a 
division officer or chief seeking to help a sailor who has 
received word of death at home. 

The procedure for this session is as follows. I will share 
some general insights on emotional and some spiritual dynamics 
that come into play during a CACO call. After that, we will 


discuss practical situations and applications. Materials for 
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your future reference also will be provided. Questions or 
comments are welcomed any time. 

My talk will center around the pressures you face as a 
CACO, the pressure the NOK face, and specific actions you can 
take to better prepare yourselves for the human demands of the 
duty. 

Our frame of reference is the difficulty our society has in 
coming to grips with loss. One of the common responses to loss 
in our culture is denial. Why, for example, is attendance 
notoriously poor at family pre-deployment seminars? The answer 
is well-known by the chaplains and social workers who lead them. 
The sailor and spouse don't want to attend because it confronts 
them with the reality of their impending loss, the six to eight 
month separation deployment brings. Denial is at work! 

When the submarine Thresher went down in 1962, why did over 
90 percent of the crew have no will? Why, indeed, is it a 
constant struggle to get sailors to do a will or keep their page 
2 entry (the Navy record on who is NOK and where they want 
insurance to go in case of death) up to date? Doing wills and 
filling out a page 2 entry may be annoying but also confront the 
sailor with the reality of loss. 

The ultimate human loss, death of a loved one, has been 
faced with denial for a variety of reasons. At the turn of the 
century, nine of ten Americans died at home. People say more of 
death personally. Today, nine of ten Americans die in nursing 


homes or hospitals, where family may or may not be present. In 
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former generations, death took place mostly among the young. 
At the turn of the century, the average life expectancy for an 
American was between 40 and 45. Today Jo -is*75'. It is easy to 
deny what we don't commonly see. 

A third reason for the rise of denial as a response to a death 
loss is the loosening influence of traditional religion. 
Religion, by definition, deals with matters of ultimate concern, 
matters of "life and death." The Christian faith and Judaism 
have provided a frame of reference for coming to grips with 
death. In Judaism, there is a very specific ritual the NOK is to 
follow for an entire year. As many Americans move away from 
consistent involvement in a church or synagogue, this frame of 
reference on dealing with death loss can fade. Shirley 
MacLaine's recent book, Out on a Limb is an example of what some 
use to find those answers. For her, for example, the reason she 
and a lover were having problems was that they had been married 
10,000 years earlier on Atlantis and had developed marriage 
problems they didn't work through at the time. “Earth, to 
Shirley..." 

Let me give you some symptoms of the denial of death in our 
culture. Our language is filled with them. The mortician 
doesn't say, "The body of Mrs. Jones is ready for viewing." No, 
the funeral director says, "Mrs. Jones will see you now." Mrs. 
Jones hasn't even died. She's "passed away..gone away..went 
away.” She's just "away." Let a person, especially a man, 


express his grief with tears in public, and what is said? 
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"He's...going to pieces...breaking down...losing control." Let 
the same person repress the human sense of loss and what do 
others say? "He's...bearing up well...in control...how well he's 
handling it.” 

As  CACOs operating in this social context, you face some 
unique difficulties in the human dimensions of your job. Most 
active duty deaths are young adults, with 85% in 1984 dying from 
suicides, accidents or heart attacks. There is added trauma to 
the NOK when the death is sudden or unexpected. Most of the 
time, that is the kind of news you will bring. 

Another personal difficulty is that the duty places you in 
an emotionally hard position. We go to the family as helpers but 
we are helpless in doing the one thing they most want, returning 
their loved one to them. Further, if our command is 
unsympathetic and does not cut us the necessary time and space to 
handle the CACO process, we find ourselves squeezed even more to 
meet both CACO requirements and our regular command duties. I 
remind you CACO duty takes precedence over everything else. Ir 
is not too early to remind the command tactfully of that prior 
to an actual call. 

Several types of problems with the emotional preparation of 
the CACO tend to recur. First is the CACO's denial of his or her 
own inner discomfort. When I served aboard a carrier, a Red 
Cross message came for a division officer, whose child had been 


involved in an accident and was seriously hurt. The Department 


Head and I went to the work space to inform him. I told the HOD 
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it would be best to find a private space to deliver the message. 
He agreed. However, when we reached the space, he thrust the 
hard copy message in the officer's hand and said, before a dozen 
sailors working in the space, "At least he's not dead." I 
realized then this HOD, a competent and caring officer, had 
failed to come to terms with his discomfort at informing a friend 
of the son's accident. 

A second problem is failure to grasp the family's grief. 
After a sailor died aboard a ship, the NOK began pressing for a 
special investigation. The CO called the family personally and 
in the course of the conversation said, "Do you know what this 
ruckus is doing to my career?" The CO failed to grasp that a 
large measure of the family's agitation was that family's 
response to their grief. Had he been more aware of the dynamics 
involved, that CO might still be in the Navy! 

A third problem is a CACO's failure to grasp the urgency of 
making a rapid and professional notification. When a sailor was 
killed in a plane crash, the lieutenant CACO delayed notifying 
the parents until he had attended a party. As a result, the 
parents learned of the crash on television. The lieutenant is 
now a civilian. 

A fourth problem can be insensitivity to the duty. A senior 
officer notified a young enlisted wife her husband had been 
killed in an accident. Against advice, he chose to tell the wife 
when he met her in an apartment courtyard as she returned from a 


movie, rather than first going to the privacy of her apartment. 
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She began to scream and many in the complex thought a rape was 
occurring. Only after considerable time and effort was the wife 
ushered to her residence and assisted. Get in the door, if at 
all possible, before notification. 

A fifth problem is simple failure to understand the nature 
of grief. One wife, told her pilot husband had been killed in an 
accident, first replied, "So who is going to do the income tax?" 
Another family, told their son had been murdered, became enraged 
at the CACO and chaplain. The initial reaction to loss is 
unpredictable. A CACO who responds defensively, with unwarranted 
speculation on the nature of the death or with judgmental remarks 
invites problems. 

How does a CACO personally prepare for the task? I offer 
the following steps. 

First, read at least one good book on grief or loss. 
Several suggested titles are included in he CACO grief packet. 

Second, discuss your feelings or discomfort with the 
chaplain on the way to the initial call. The chaplain also will 
have discomfort, regardless of how often he or she has done CACO 
in the past. 

Third, share your feelings with a spouse or trusted friend. 
The better you express your discomfort, the better you will be 
able to help the NOK in their discomfort. 

Fourth, have a CACO packet readily available both at your 
office and at home, in anticipation of a sudden call. 


Fifth, be familiar with first-call expectations as 
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discussed in the CACO Manual. This will help you get a solid 
start on the procedure and reassure the NOK with the sense you 
know something about what you are doing! 

Sixth, establish professional contact with the Chaplains’ 
Office prior to an actual call. Chaplains always are willing to 
help. Prior contact can help you see how the system operates in 
an actual crisis. 

Seventh, know EXACTLY what the message says prior to 
delivery. Never speculate beyond the actual text. "I don't know 
but I will find out" are helpful words to the NOK. 

Eighth, decide in advance who will do what. If the 
chaplain is to make the actual notification and then pass the 
family to you after the initial shock, so be it. If you prefer 
to break the news yourself, with he chaplain standing by, so be 
Lt. 

Ninth, suggest the NOK call someone before you leave, 
whether a family clergyperson, other nearby family or friends. 

Tenth, allow the family freedom to express grief as they 
wish. No response is improper so long as no physical harm is 
done to themselves or others. 

In dealing with the NOK, the following insights can be 
helpful in understanding something of what is happening to them 
in the acute grief process as it relates to your CACO duties. 

First, numbness or shock can last from a few hours to a 
month. Insure the NOK has ownership for whatever decisions are 


made by them during this time. Other family members, clergy or 
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friends can help the NOK understand precisely what they have 
Gecided on arrangements, insurance matters and disposition of 
personal effects. 

Second, remember that anger, indecision, seeming 
indifference or snap decisions also can be expressions of grief. 
Unreasonable demands often are a form of grief response. Never 
argue with the NOK, but always be willing to ask for help from 
other professionals in the command structure, such as the 
chaplain, the Family Service Center, Legal and, of course, the 
local CACO coordinator or the Washington CACO helpline. 

Third, remember traumatic loss is both an emotional and 
spiritual event. A recent extensive Gallup survey on Religion in 
America revealed that the loss of a loved one by far was the 
leading life experience that led individuals to reevaluate and 
reflect on life's meaning and their deepest personal values. 
Regardless of your personal religious convictions, it is crucial 
to be aware of the spiritual and religious needs of the NOK. 

Let me unpack that statement on two levels. Firs; S°itria 
important to discern and respond to the expressed religious 
preference of the NOK. As I mentioned earlier, the initial call 
is a good time to ask if there is a particular family clergy they 
wish to contact. In the shock of the notification, the NOK may 
not think of this even if religious practice is a reguiar part of 
their lives. If they have no family ties to a church or 
synagogue but would like religious assistance or clergy 


officiating at a funeral or memorial service, a chaplain can be 
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of great assistance. If no chaplain goes on the first call, for 
whatever reason, both active duty and Reserve chaplains are 
authorized to provide pastoral care to the NOK and will be happy 
to assist. If the family is Jewish, the Chaplain's Office can 
coordinate contact with a local rabbi if a Navy rabbi is not in 
the area. 

The religion of the NOK may be totally outside a Judeo- 
Christian framework. When one family was notified their son was 
lost at sea, the mother talked evenly how it was her son's karma 
and that in his next rebirth the son would be much happier. 
While both the CACO and the chaplain were Christians who did not 
share belief in karma, no effort was made either to belittle or 
question the mother's statements. One need not share the beliefs 
of the NOK to be supportive. 

Second, there are ways in which a CACO's personal faith 
can be brought to bear in such crisis situations. When a devout 
Christian family was informed of the sudden death their 
wife/mother, the husband and grown children asked the chaplain to 
lead in prayer while all held hands. The CACO also participated 
in the prayer by joining hands with the family. It was a gesture 
the family found deeply meaningful. CACOs who are Christian can 
validly see this duty both as an official function and a way to 
assist and "minister" to others in need. TIhisEis not tO impiy 
the CACO is or should play the role of a chaplain, should 
proselytize or do anything contrary to their personal beliefs. 


Nor do I imply one must be a Christian in order to be a caring 
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and effective CACO. 

I am not raising this point as a "generic" government 
chaplain, for there is no such thing. All Navy chaplains 
represent the church or faith group that has endorsed them. Part 
of that endorsement is the willingness of that chaplain not only 
to care for their own particular people, but to provide for 
meeting the religicus needs of everyone in the Navy and to extend 
care to those who have no specific religious preference. 

Speaking as a Christian Navy chaplain, I suggest CACO duty 
is one of those occasions where our professional demands as 
Naval officers and our personal faith can merge. When we insure 
the NOK receives clergy assistance, when we participate in 
funeral arrangements for what normally will be religious 
services, when we demonstrate a caring and supportive attitude 
toward those who grieve, we not only discharge a vital Naval 
obligation but also also are living out our faith commitment. 

Similarly, CACOs who are Jewish can find a strong religious 
tradition on which they can draw for this dual perspective to the 
duty. CACOs who have no specific religious affiliation, no less 
than Christians or Jews, can see this assignment both as a Naval 
obligation and an act of caring toward deeply hurting people. If 
any of you would like to pursue this subject on an individual 
basis after our plenary, I would be happy to discuss it further 
with you. 

Let me close my comments with some words of encouragement. 


Various studies on grief have indicated between 5-15% of those 
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who suffer death loss will respond in destructive ways. 85-95% 
will find the process painful for obvious reasons but will move 
eventually through shock and denial and anger toward acceptance 
and the reorganization of their lives. The vast, vast majority 
of those who do a CACO call find it a sad but positive 
experience. 

Also note that most of you may not actually do a CACO call 
while in this area. Many more of you will have a sailor in your 
division who suffers the death of a loved one. The same grief 
dynamics apply. If the sailor shows some anger, sense of 
detachment, decline in performance even a couple of months after 
the loss, or other significant changes in attitude or 
performance, it may be unresolved grief. At the professional and 
personal level, the Division Officer who has some awareness of 
the basic stages of grief can help reclaim the sailor or get the 
Sailor to those who can help him or her work through the grief 
before it does damage to a promising career. 

The Old Testament book of Job tells the story of a CACO 
call, in a manner of speaking. Job, a 4.0 sailor and a man of 
deep faith, suddenly loses his possessions, his health, and his 
children. His state is so bad that the command sends three CACOs, 
all good friends, to see him. 

These  CACOs blow the call. Job whispers how painful he 
feels and CACO #1 chatters, "Oh, you'll get through it. God's in 
His heaven and all's right with the world." Job gets angry and 


blazes out at God for allowing such tragedy. CACO #2 replies, 
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"Now Job, anger is not allowed in our religion, especially anger 
toward God." Job blows up, complains how unfairly he has been 
treated and what clucks these CACOs are proving to be. CACO #3 
replies defensively, "Job, you must have done something to 
deserve this mess. Here we are to help you and you don't even 
appreciate our efforts!" God then appears, issues a verbal 
reprimand to the CACOs and...well, you can read the story for 
yourself. After all, it is a best seller! 

There is one point when the CACOs on the Job call do 
something right. When they first come to Job, they notice how 
bad he looks. So they simply sit beside him, and nobody says a 
word. At least at first, they lived out wise counsel for helping 
others in grief, found in the cliche, "Don't just do something. 
Stand there." 

As CACOs there are some words you must say and some duties 
you must perform. But on the human, the emotional and the 
spiritual level, please know it is OK and usually preferred 
simply to be present to the NOK in their loss, giving them 
permission through your silence to grieve as is best for them. 
Please know that it also is OK for you to draw on your friends, 
your reading, your chaplain and your personal resources of faith 
to help you BEST help the NOK. 

This I know. Should I die on active duty, that is the kind 


of CACO I want to visit my wife and the kind of CACO you can be! 
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APPENDIX 5 
"BREAKING THE NEWS" 


CACO ARTICLE IN NAVAL INSTITUTE PROCEEDINGS 


ISl 


pared to deal with smoke in a real fire. 

In addition, the Royal Navy bas in- 
stalled the first of three $4.5 million ad- 
(DRIUs) in HMS Raleigh near Plymouth, 
England. The DRIU is considered to be 
ing facility of its kind. It consists of a 
number of compartments arranged on 
three deck levels, built and fitted to cur- 
rent warship specifications. It can roll 15° 
to port and starboard. Flooding, fires, 
electrical damage, and smoke can be sim- 
ulated with frightening realism. Esch 
DRIU will be able to handle 6,000 stu- 
dents per year at a rate of 30 per day. 

Lessons cre learned from experience. 
Unfortunately, people often have to die 
before new safety measures are enacted. 
The Royal Navy learned the hard way, 
but progress is being made in personnel 
protection and survivability. Do we fol- 


low their example or do we wast until we 
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Basis a 














the privacy of her own aparnnent, the of- 
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ficer blurted his message when they met 
in: the courtyard. The woman became 
hysterical. Windows wens up all over the 
yard. The woman's neighbors thought 
she was being attacked. Only after con- 
siderable embarrassmera could the offi- 


cer complete his call and assist the 
widow, 
In an area that is home to numerous 


ficer (CACO) watch. CACO training was 
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being offered to each command in turn. 
At one, officers so abused the enlisted 
trainer with hostile questions and com- 
plaints about CACO disrupring their reg- 
ular duties that he abandoned the ses- 
sion. Two weeks later, in an incident that 
attracted national attention, terrorists 
murdered a sailor whose family lives in 
this area. By luck, the uncooperative 
command was not on watch to make the 
CACO call—thus averting a fiasco for 
the family and the Navy. 


Among the most personally difficult 
duties a naval officer can fuifill is service 
as a casualty and assistance officer. The 
U. S. armed forces make approximately 
2,000 CACO calls during a peacetime 
year.' This does not include the hundreds 
of shipboard death messages that com- 
manding officers, department heads, and 
division officers deliver when a crew 
member's loved one dies at home. 

CACO duty makes unique demands on 


an officer's professional demeanor. Prop- 
erly handled, the CACO process can be 
the finest example of the personal support 
the Navy offers to its own in time of 
crisis. Badly handled, a CACO call can 
leave the bereaved feeling lifelong bitter- 
ness toward the Navy, and can compro- 
mise the officer’s career. 

Although the Navy provides outstand- 
ing guidance on handling the administra- 
tive and technical aspects of the CACO 
process, the instructions do not speak di- 
rectly to the emotional stress that infuses 
these situations. Some may argue this is 
unnecessary, because chaplains can han- 
dle the emotional: side of CACO calls. 

rue, chaplains are a command’s primary 
professional resource in such matters, 
and Navy instructions direct that chap- 
lains should accompany CACOs on their 
initial calls to families whenever possi- 
ble. But chaplains are not always avail- 
able. Small units on deployment may not 
have a chaplain handy when a death mes- 


of this duty. 

Then again, others may argue that the 
CACO's job is to handle the paperwork, 
not pass the Kleenex. This reflects the 
widespread notion that people need only 
a few weeks to come to terms with losing 
someone they love. In fact, most people 
need a year or more to accept a major loss 
and handle it maturely. 

Prior to the battle of Peleliu during 
World War II, a sailor serving on a fleet 
oiler received word that his father had 
died three months earlier. The Navy 
could have got word to the sailor, but 
chose not to on the grounds that the sailor 
couldn't get home anyway. On practical 
grounds, the decision was sensible. On 
human grounds, it was a disaster. Forty- 
three years later, that sailor cannot speak 
without bitterness of the experience and 
the Navy. Ignorance and insensitivity to 
how people react to loss can cause the 
Navy needless immediate and long-range 
problems—problems easily avoided by 





sage is received. Situations with mass 
casualties may require more CACO calls 
than available chaplains can cover. 
Moreover, chaplains usually do not make 
second or third calls to the family, when 
grief suppressed earlier can emerge to 
cloud the officer's attempt to settle the 
administrative details. Simple protes- 
sional competence demands that the 
CACO understand the psychological side 


following some general guidelines for 
CACO duty. 

Prior to the Call: CACO calls vary 
widely. In 1985, 85% of active-duty 
deaths were from sudden causes, such as 
accidents, heart aftacks, suicides, and 
homicides.) Occasionally, a family may 
know of the death before the CACO ar- 
rives. Despite thess variables, certain 
preparations are always useful. 





ond 


The first is to have a proper attitude. 
Some commands view CACO duty as a 
dumping ground for warrant officers and 
the most junior commissioned officers. 
There is nothing wrong with such people 
performing CACO duty, but it is self- 
defeating io treat the assignment as a 
booby prize. Insisting that an officer han- 
dle a CACO case without letting up oa 
regular duties is preparing the officer to 
fail. Nobody enjoys being frustrated and 
belpless—but those are tensions the 
CACO will inevitably face. He or she 
needs the comrmsnd's support, and needs 
to know that the command sees this as 
vital duty for the Navy ard the bereaved 
family. 

If a chaplain or family friend is going 
with the CACO on the initis] call, a sec- 
ond important preparstion is to clarify 
who will do what. Often the chaplain will 


break the news and relate to the family in | 


the first minutes of reaction. When things 
are more stable, the CACO can give the 
administrative information. 


Finally, CACOs should prepare by 
acknowledging their own saess. Telling 


they are faced. Ignoring them invites 
problems. Unexpressed anxiety can 
emerge as resentment at the duty, and 
that can result in a badly handled call. 
One ship, for example, received a 
message that the child of an officer had 
been seriously injured. The department 
head, a friend of the officer's, wanted to 
vised him to do it in private, and tbe offi- 
cer agreed. But when they found the fa- 
ther in a'large work area surrounded by a 
dozen men, the officer bolted up to him, 
stuck out the folded message, and said 
with a sick smile, ‘Well, at least he's nox 
The department head was a caring and 
competent person. But he failed to ac- 
knowledge his own uneasiness, and that 
engendered his insensitivity to his friend. 
The military culture pushes officers to be 
macho about death—to laugh it off or to 
bury their anxiety to save face with their 
peers. There is certainly no need to lose 
composure just to prove how ''in touch’’ 
we are with our anxieties. But it makes 
sense to have a brief, honest discussion 
with a chaplain or other trusted person 
before making a CACO call. 

Making ihe Initial Call: Get in the 
door. When strangers in Navy uniforms 
appear at a family's front door, anxiety 
rises dramatically—especially if one 
Stranger is a chaplain. People are often 
Unwilling to admit the CACOs (some 
even plead that they're not dressed), as 
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though keeping out the messenger might 
nullify the message. Normally, the fam- 
ily will relent under gentle persuasion. 
The CACOs should not break the news in 
a hallway, on z front porch, or in a court- 
yard unless the family absolutely forbids 
them to enter. 

Come to the point. Dancing around the 
subject will not soften the blow. The 
greatest mercy is to state the news 
quickly and gentiv: ''Mrs. Smith, I have 
some aews for you. It is not good. Your 
son John is dead.” * 

Part of coming to the point is staying 
with it. In cases of anexpected death, the 
family may ask many questions—amid 
tears and anger, or with a logic-defying 
coolness. The CACO never errs in saying 
only what is known for sure. Specula- 
tions on the circumstances of the death, 
however well-intentioned, can boomer- 
ang. A CACO can assure the family that 
tho a a dB a at 
they are known. 

Accept the response. One woman, 
learning of her husband's death, mum- 
bled, ''Now wno's going to do the in- 
come tax?" Some people weep, others 
scream in angvish or anger. In cases of 
suicide the family may be angry at the 
deceased person. Occasionally, families 
may direct their anger st the CACOs be- 
cause they represent the organization that 
killed” the loved one, or because the 
CACOs cannot inswer a question. 

The CACO must realize no faitial reac- 
tica of grief is out of bounds, so long as 
the grievers do aot harm theiselves or 
others. 

Leave information. The Navy requires 
CACOs to leave the service's standard 
son' 5 next-of-kin. Many commands have 
prepared additional packets of informa- 
tion for initial visits. CACOs can drop off 
a brief checklist of the details requiring 
the family’s immediate attention. 

The CACO can inquire if the bereaved 
person wishes to call somecne at once— 
the family’s clergy, for instance, or 


. nearby friends. Since virtually no one 


rehearses a response to news of a death, 
the grieving person is often urable to 
think clearly. Particularly in the case of 
someone who lives alone, it can beip to 
have the company of a caring friend in 
weathering the immediate shock. 

The Longer Process: The initial call is 
the first step. The full CACC process— 
from the tense first days through all the 
administrative routines that attend a 
death—can demand an officer’s stteation 
for several days or weeks. Here the 
CACO sbould bear in mind that grief has 
long-range effects. The first stage, espe- 
cially in sudden loss, is shock, sometimes 


lasting a couple of weeks. The grieving 
person can have lapses of memory and be 
unable to concentrate. The CACO should 
be sure that the family clearly under- 
stands the decisions they must make, 
even calling on friends and other family 
members 10 interpret and advise, if that 
seems appropriate.” 

Angry grievers may make unreasona- 
Saien iae Ge ACO S tee 
tional suspicion of the Navy. In these 
cases, the CACO can turn to the chaplain 
or the family service center for assist- 
ance, and keep the command informed of 
potential problems. 

The CACO is not a clergy member or a 
therapist, and no one expects him or her 
to fill such a role. Studies indicate it can 
take a year or longer to train a person to 
care for those suffering acute grief." If a 
family begins to lean on the CACO for 
assistance beyond his or her training, it is 
always proper to defer to the experts. 

Commanding odficers should also be 
aware that the cífe-ts of grief can emerge 
long after the loss of a loved one. Erratic 


bereaved persoo——may be unawere of the 
link. An officer with insight into the dy- 
namics of grief can more easily recognize 
the signs and get the assistance needed to 
$ave a productive career. 

Someone observed that the crisis is not 
in the event, but in the response. Obvi- 
ously, the death of a loved one is trau- 
matic for family and friends, and places 
special demands on a Navy committed to 
care for its own. A CACO familiar with 
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